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ZZ: I talked to Gerry Allison when he was 
over here, and he really liked the 
album, although he hadn't realised 
that it was about Buddy Holly. Can 
you tell us about your early influences? 
DM: It wasn't all about Buddy Holly, 
but it was dedicated to him. He was 
from the country. He was born in 
Texas and raised in Texas which 
gave us Roy Orbinson, Gerry Lee 
Lewis, Johnnie Cash, Buddy Holly 
and others ~- it's root music. It's 
responsible for Johnny Winter who 
is probably the latest model for that 
music. He has that same incredible 
energy. His facility on guitar and 
his fiery, almost self-destructive, 
performance that sort of chews up 
his life in concert. I think he is a 
part of that tradition too. It's a 
country trait, a soul trait - to give 
your life on the line at a concert; 
actually give up some of your flesh 
to the audience. Youplay hard enough 
and you get into it deep enough, and 
your life force is there. 

ZZ: When did you first get interested 
in Buddy Holly? 

DM: When I was about 14 I think. 1 
went through a short period of really 
digging Elvis and lately I have come 
back to him too. ` That didn't really 
last longer than a couple of months. 

I got a bunch of 78s when I was about 
12 and then I really went crazy over 
a couple of things, like Bo Diddley's 
'Who do you love', I was singing 

that for about a month and a half, 
Songs like 'Sea Cruise' I would 

get interested in because I was 
listening to the radio quite a bit, 

I remember the electric guitar 
really used to knock me out and I 
often wondered why I hadn't played 

it. Pretty soon after that it seems, 
the radio was taken over by the whole 
folk thing that started to happen in the 
States, but it was kind of a lull. I 
guess I wasn't really aware of any 
sense of the values of different types 
of music. I just sort of gravitated 
toward whatever I thought was 
interesting at that time and I still 

do that. I was listening to whatever 
was around and not really very dis- 
criminating although I tended to 

get involved with Buddy Holly con- 
tinually. I would save up my money 
and buy his albums since I didn't 
have the money to just buy records. 

I really did like him, especially 
"Buddy Holly and the Crickets', 
which was my favourite record, it 
really did seem as though it was 

done in one day - really fantastic. I 
was astonished to find out that the 
Crickets weren't singing the backing 
vocals, it was just a group that no 
one ever used. Gerry Allison told 
me that. The other thing about 
Buddy Holly that was fascinating, was 
that he could do this all through the 
60's --all through the Beatles thing. 
I felt that I would rather listen to him 
than to the Beatles. To me his sound 
was almost the same as theirs but 
his was just something that was much 
dearer to me than 'She Loves You 
yeah yeah yeah! 
ZZ: The day the music died, is always 
said to be the day that Buddy Holly died. 
DM: That's the way it is in the first 
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verse, but each verse the parable 
takes on different dimensions, and in 
each case, the characters describedin 
each situation are also destroyed some 
how. But, I would rather not talk about 
that song actually, I have talked about 
it enough times. 

ZZ: Can I ask you one last question 
about it? There are a cult of people in 
England who believe that the music 
didn't go on, rock and roll didn't go on 
hasn't been in existence since those 
days of Holly and people. Is this how 
you feel? 

DM: Those are purists I guess; I 
suppose they have their place. I tend 
to think that without purists it wouldn't 
be a very healthy place. There has got 
to be somebody to make everybody toe 
acertain line. Otherwise the comm- 
ercial people would just totally take 
over. Just make music sound like 
anything they felt like. But I don't agree 
with that view - there is definitely rock 
and roll and it has been of as good a 
calibre as any which has been made 


over the last 15 years. Right now though 
there is probably less of it around than 
ever, 

ZZ: The sense of the past is obv- 
iously very important in your music, 
so can I ask what your parents were 
like and what your childhood was like? 
DM: My mother and father were 
pretty old. When I was born my 
mother was 42 and she is in her 60s 
now. My father died when I was 15. 

He was a salesman. 

ZZ: Did that effect you - having old 
parents? 

DM: I suppose so, I guess they were 


more restrictive, and as I was by 
nature even more freedom-loving than 
kids who were bought up by younger 
parents, I ended up being at odds with 
my parents quite regularly. That was 
tough shit, because they were, ina 
sense, too repressive. They were 
wrong. Eventually that came to be 
apparent. What can you do, parents 
are parents? You have to do the beet 
you can, and make them happy and on 
the other hand try and do your thing, If 
a person is not actually trying te harm 
you it is very difficult to try and harm 
them. By way of contrast if you have a 
mother who is always getting drunk and 
beating you up then you have a reanon 
to leave the house and say uak you', 
My mother and father were probably 
too good to me, that was thelr flaw, 
They tried too hard and | probably 
meant too much to them, 1 had to break 
away from that, It was a suffocating 
struggle. The breakaway happened when 
I was fairly young, sọ it has been long 
since gone. As moon am iy father died 
I did precisely what | wanted to do, 

ZZ: What did you do between that time, 
and beginning to get the final album to- 


gether? 

DM: 6 years, When I quit school, the 
first thing | did was take the train home, 
and the conduetor told me | ateauld go 
back and rerwentiot, | eald,'Ne thanke,! 


I wae sitting in one maat with my banjo 
and my guitar eo | started trying to find 
a way to make my living through muele, 
Up till then I had just been any other 
local kid, playing the guitar and stuff, 

I was a natural singer, | wae able to 
sing when I wae very young, and by 
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being able to sing, and learning to play 
my instruments, I freed myself. 


Í could perform since I could sing and 
play. I started to do solo gigs. I played 
at parties anything = I would play at 
parties rather than go to them. Instead 
of going to my senior prom, I went to 
see 4 Weavers concer. I really couldn't 
get invelved in the social concert. I 
was totally outside of it, and I desired 
to remain outside of it too. The social 
side of where I was born, New Rochelle 
was a hideous hypocritical, suburban 
type attitude - and you have never ex- 
perlenced anything quite as disgusting 
ag... 

ZZ: Main Street? 

DM: I guess so, did you ever see the 
Dick Van Dyke show? Well that is New 
Rochelle. Dick Van Dyke in his little 
house with his lovely wife and kids, 
that's New Rochelle. That's Jewish 
New Rochelle actually, what they call 
Bayberry, which is the north end. 
Where I came from is sort of the wasp 
end of New Rochelle, off a place called 
East Avenue, and I lived in a place 
called Mulberry Lane. A wonderful 
fantasy. It's marvellous when you are 
a kid. You think it's marvellous, so 
secure. As you go on, the pressures 
get more and more apparent and it be- 
comes clearer that you are being gr- 
oomed for something. Your course has 
been chart.d. As soon as I saw that 

I said, 'Fuck you man you won't chart 
one inch of my course.' So the guitar 
and the banjo became my symbols of 
what was more important than making 
money and being successful. Yet one 

of the big rotten tricks that was played 
on me in the last year when I became 
successful, was that all these fucking 
people were so happy that they rem- 
embered me as a little boy who used 

to sing. It is an incredible irony. I 
was so fucking mad, man. 

ZZ: So they got you in the end. 

DM: They got me and it really de- 
pressed me. I Finally came to realise 
that success on my terms is always the 
same as it was, if I can write a good 
song, if I can do the things that I want 
to = that's success. For example, 
'Everyday' isn't part of my pro- 
fessional work, but I'm glad its out. 
It's different, it's different in app- 


roach; but I doubt if anyone will have 
the nerve to put a record out like 
that, That to me, is success, to be 


able to do things like that, like 
being ableto make a record that I 
did last time, because the record 


expresses acurately how I felt. 

It took all the frustration and irony 
that | could give. IF you listen to 
‘Pride Parade! you can hear a whole 
lot of eroessaereferencing that happened 


entirely out of my control but that's 
my life story in that song. From 

ñ period when I felt that I had wasted 
my life «that it was really senseless 
to try and fight = they were going to 
Gel me anyway, 

72) How long did it take to get.the 
finat album together? (The First lp 
recorded wae ‘Tapestry’ but because 
his albume were only released in 

thie country after he had become succ- 
@nnúful with the single, 'Tapestry' was 
released here after the ‘American Pie! 


Album). 

DM: It took 24 years, it's the First 24 
years of my life on that record and it 
took another year to get it out. But I 
had been writing off and on for more 
than three years. 

ZZ: Were you aiming towards an album 
all that time? 

DM: I was collecting songs all that 
time and I would make a list of 

all the songs ~- some of them began 
to become uninteresting to me, and I 
would sort of get rid of them, and not 
sing them anymore. I figure this pro- 
cess of selection is obviously going to 
happen all my life. The point is that 
nothing will ever be of any use to me 
if I don't put it on a record, because 
eventually I would have to weed it out. 
ZZ: So you have a high self-critical 
barrier as it were. You reject your 
own songs? 

DM: I don't hold on to much, I try and 
keep what I think is really fresh, I 
don't like to do stuff that I have heard 
done before. For example every time 
I heard someone sing 'I have been to 
Spain' I go to the nearest trash can 


and throw up. It's not a bad song, but 
that is the whole pop scene; I have a 
song called 'And I Love You So! which 
has fallen into this category. In fact 


I kind of wrote it for a pop singer. For 
example, I think Sinatra is the best 


pop singer that ever was. His phrasing 
his breath control and a lot of things 
that he did with music, which I don't 
think were particularly good, made 

the performance very exciting. You 
can't deny that kind of power even if 
that person is politically ugly to you. 

So I figured I would experiement 

with any influence that hit me. I tried 
to write songs that would satisfy me 

and my particular need to make that 
kind of music. It wouldn't be a copy- 

it would just be a pop ballad. I had 
heard thousands of them, I had never 
written one and it just came out one 
day. But to get back to Tapestry, 
"Orphans of Wealth! is very Dylanesque. 
There is something definitely of that 
Feel to it. The album contains a lot 

of influences, but there are a lot of 
things on that record which I will 

never repeat, because they are to 

my mind totally unique, Things like 
'Castles in the Air' is a fairly neat pop 
song; 'And I Love You So! is a unique 
pop song. I also like 'Three Flights 
Up! which I still sing every night. It's 
the best on the album in terms of some- 
thing I really built from scratch. That 
album has endured, at least in part, for 
quite a while, even though there are 
songs on there that sound dated to me 
now, and that I don't sing, like 'Orphans 
of Wealth’. 

ZZ: Carole King had had 'Tapestry' out 
in England so everybody's minds.... 
DM: Well, I chose that title for my album 
long before that came out. The year 
'Tapestry' came out, I did a few inter- 
views and they would ask me 'Why did 
you take Carole King's title?’ I had 

to go through that, and they wouldn't 
believe me of course. 'Yeah OK Kid 

I know you think that." Then the next 
year it was all that other nostalgia stuff 
Buddy Holly took over in 1972 and this 
year, it's been questions about the 


"Don McLean! album. What's a draddle? 
and so on. So it's always something 
new. 

ZZ: Your next album, have you thought 
about that? 

DM: Don't know yet. I don't know 


yet what is going to come, I don't want 
to know. That way it becomes a sur- 
prise for me too, and I am as enthus- 
iastic as they are, or as unenthusiastic 
as they are. However it turns out. 

I will just go into the studio and let it 
happen, like I always do. 

ZZ: Have you got any songs that you 
will use? 

DM: No. I'm just kidding around, 
thinking about stuff, but it is all inside 
my mind. I don't write all the time, 
I just write a bunch of songs all in a row. 
ZZ: How do you go about writing? 
DM: Well, I wait, wait till the time 
comes. 

ZZ: 'Vincent' came from reading - do 
you get all your ideas like this? 

DM: Yes, sometimes it's an exper- 
ience sometimes two words I hear 
while passing people in the street. 


-There's no way to tell. Sometimes 


it comes from places that I am just 

not aware of. Most of the time, in 
fact, the things that I am doing, I'm 
not aware of, I'm too deeply involved, 
in it. I'm not cunning, I am as deeply 
into the essence of my existence and 
my being as I am humanly capable 
given my emotional and intellectual 
limitations. And I believe that in being 
so, I will somehow strike a unifying 
chord with everybody; so I satisfy 

an introspective need which is a need 
to be true unto myself and an extra- 
spective need, which is a need to re- 
late to others. 

ZZ: Do you build the song around 

the lyric? 

DM: It depends, really there is no way 
I can reduce it to the formula. Every 
song I have ever written has happened 
in a different way. 

ZZ: Can you give me, say, three 
examples? 

DM: It's difficult for me. 'Circus' 

just happened, I can't even recall that I 
had anything to do with it. I just started 
feeling, getting that feeling one day. 
Things come to me, I believe that if it 
comes to you, it will come to you in its 
most intense form, if you are a vehicle 
worthy of accepting it. By that, I 
mean the more you bring yourself and 
your senses and your body, and your 
mind, into Focus then the more you 

are able to burn through the outer 
layers of superficiallity to the core 

of the essential. IF you dull your senses 
with other things, other highs, you 
take away from it. 

ZZ: And then you went on and were 
able to do stuff for yourself? 

DM: Right. It happened really 
quickly; before I knew it, the next 
record was on me. ‘American Pie' had 
been an idea that I had had quite a while, 
although I hadn't really known how to 
say it. I had tried to think of a lot of 
ways to Say it; that my country was 
starting to die, that it had peaked. 

And the spirit that had been around 

for so long, and was so much a part 

of my early life-the spirit that sort 

of just wafted me along, ten years of 
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adolescence had seemed to just van- 
ish, like it was never there. 

ZZ: A lot of English people, myself 
included, go to America, and enjoy 
it immensely — we find it is more 
super-charged. 

DM: I'm probably being more of a 
nit picker than you might be. But 
you could tell the similar kind of 
change if it happened here. Maybe 
it's the Government. If Nixon were 
running England, you would feel 

the difference. The last two albums 
are me entirely. There is very 
little on there that is remotely like 
anything else I have ever heard, not 
particularly a criterion for my song 
writing, but my particular path 

has not been where everyone else is 
going. I am confined myself, to 

a path that is my own. 

ZZ: I am able to think of two con- 
trasting songs - one that is very 
successful 'Vincent' --very low- 
key. 

DM: Yeah, accoustical, except 

for a little string part and some 
vibes. 

ZZ: Do you have a thing about art 
and things like this? ' Vincent' how 
did that come about? 

DM: As you said earlier - from 
sporadic reading that I had done. 

It doesn't take much. Just be- 
cause I write a song about some- 
body like that doesn't mean I am 

an authority on him. I Finished 

with that idea a year and a half 

ago and people are still talking 
about it, 

ZZ: It's easy to pick up on, and I 
suppose to the man in the street 
Vincent Van Gogh is one of the 

few artists... 

DM: I suppose that song will be 
around for quite a while, I love it. 

I sing it every night, or as often 

as I can, but I don't think that that 
should imply that I am deeply in- 
volved in art. My lack of involve- 
ment shouldn't take away creedence 
from the song, because scholars 
can't write music. Most scholars 
end up being curators. I'm not 

a scholar. In fact, I never did 
very well in school, and I don't 
Particularly like scholars. They 
are people who consider themselves 
intellectuals primarily because of 
the master race elitism that does 
tend to flow from it all. They 

end up having a kind of condescend- 
ing attitude because they can't bear 
to be around the common people. 
It's a certain weird quirky, kinda 
twist, because the people who 
thought they knew about rock and 
roll have gravitated toward a 

kind of high class rock and roll in 
the US that ain't Funk to me. To 
me thats just wimp ,rock, 

ZZ: I was going to contrast it with 
"Narcissisma!' which is sort of 
harder. 

DM: 'Narcissisma' is--well--I got 
off into some very strange tangents 
on the last record, because I was 
under a lot of strain. There is, on 
the record, a combination of very 
black periods that have been coming 
together in my life, and they really 


exploded, and I decided all the songs 
would be about me. It's a very 
personal record - the implicit nar- 
cissism in solo performing is ob- 
vious and all that it generates is obvious 
too. 

The narcissism is having someone's 
trip, such as I talked about in 'Amer- 
ican Pie ' - becoming the subject of 
most of my conversation, because I 
was being interviewed a lot. I was 
talking about myself and discussing 
myself and being involved with my- 
self to such a degree that some nar- 
cissism just had to come out. 
Everything began to swirl into a 
hodge podge of mirrors. I also, 
musically, had fun with it, it was 
almost impossible to play that song 
jand I wanted it to be almost 
impossible to play, so there would 
be a feeling coming through of total 
unsatisfaction, a really unsatis— 

Fied feeling - like "God, will you 
stop stopping and cook’. I loved 

it, but it was very unsatisfying to 
play. It's not something you can 

get off on. It's meant to create some 
sort of an atmosphere and trans- 
mit an emotion which was one of 
unsatisfied narcissism. 

ZZ: What had caused that then, 

the success of... 

DM: The whole record, ina 


sense tells all about that, 

ZZ: There is a title that I am trying 
to think of just now, 

DM: 'Pride Parade! 

ZZ: Probably, but there is another on 
side two, a longish tune, which has 


a side title under it, 

DM: 'The More You Pay, The More 

It's Worth,' 

ZZ: Right. 

DM: That's my favourite song 

on the reccrd. I think it's one 

of the best on the record as well. 

It comes from a scene taken 

From a horse auction that I saw 

a long time ago, which really 

upset me because of the way the 
animals were being treated and 

because of the attitude of the 

people toward the animals. It 

was only when I had felt like that 
horse myself, that I wrote the 

song. 

ZZ: Do you feel that people were 
trying to buy you up? 

DM: They were trying to and that 
really hit close to me. I just used 

to travel by myself and just do things 
very simply. I don't like other people 
speaking for me, and I don't like 
anyone but my friends knowing about 
my private life - about my needs. 

And all of a sudden, the entire 

world was aware of things about me 
that really were none of their business. 
When that happens you begin to find 
that you have a tremendous amount 

of stuff to sort out before you can resume 
your peaceful activities. It took me a 
year and a half to do it - sort out my 
sex life, my drug life, to sort out my 
creative life. In the process, I was 
becoming rich and famous, which in 
itself is enough to take one and a half 
years to sort out if you are into making 
music. Maybe, I'm being stupid. May- 
be the people who say 'Get all you can, 
while you can! are right - I don't know. 


All I know is that when I do something for 
the money, I don't feel as good about it as 
when I am doing it at a reasonable price. 
Or for nothing. It seems to me that 
all that shit can really get in your way 
after a while. Simply because if you 
are being paid a certain amount of money 
then a whole lot of other stuff has got 
to go with it. You don't get something 
for nothing. If you get a fortune for 
doing a gig, you can be sure that all 
the press From around the world is 
going to be there, and it's going to be 
a major event. So I haven't played 
Madison Square Gardens, although I 
could. I played Carnegie Hall because 
I like it there. This year, actually, I 
doubt if I could play Madison - I doubt 
if I could sell it out. Big concerts 
worry me, because you can become, the 
less people see of you, the more they 
dream about it, and I figure 'Fuck I'm 
gonna smash that idea to bits; I 

don't want to be a myth or a legend - I 
don't want to have people dreaming 
about me. The first few fan letters 
that I got really freaked me as they 
said all the usual stuff, but I'm not 
there trying to create a mystery for 
anyone ~= I'm trying to tell them in 

the best way I know everything that 
has happened to me, 

ZZ: What instruments do you take 

on the road with you? 

DM: The same as I had on the 

train when the conductor told me 

to rewenliat, 

ZZ: Guitar and banjo? 

DM: Yeah. 

ZZ: Obviously later models. 

DM: The banjo is the same banjo. 

I've had it 10 or 15 years. Isn't 

that ridiculous--quite a fetishist. 

ZZ: Where did you get it originally? 
DM: The rim is the only part that is 
15 years old. The neck is only 5 years 
old, I gave the original neck to some- 
body else, because it wasn't wide 
enough for my fingers. I like to 

feel the distance between the strings. 
My approach on banjo is basically 
derived from the guitar. It took 

a long time to set up the banjo to 

get the sound that I wanted. 

ZZ: Where did you get it in the 
beginning? 

DM: A friend of mine bought it 

for me. He went to New York City 

I would never go to New York City, 

I hated that place when I was a teen- 
ager. It made me really nervous to 
see all those people around. I 

like trees and fields and distance. 

It's from my father I think, 

who was born and brought up in 
up-state New York and spent his 

whole life as a farm boy. He was 

a good gardener and he used to work 
on this little plot that he had and 

he just filled me with love of 

language and love of land. It was 

so strong I could deny neither. 

So this guy went there and got it 

for me - it was really some- 

thing I had always wanted. He 

taught me how to set up a little 

bit and I had it all through high 

school all those years. . .1960 

... 13 years old. 


Also around that time, I had about 
6 or 7 guitars, I've had lots of 
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guitars and this is the most recent 
one, The reason I have had that 
banjo no long, Is that banjos are 
vary nearly indestructable instr- 
uments, They are heavy duty and 
there is just no way to destroy it, 
19 why bother to get another one. 


You get one for life, but a guitar 
takes a beating, especially the 
ay that I travel. Now, I can afford 
to buy a seat for them, no matter 
here I go. If there are thousands 


and thousands of people coming 

up to see you and all you have is 

aà guitar then it seems ridiculous not 
to spend the extra expense to ensure 
that you have it in perfect playing 
order. I wouldn't risk putting this 
instrument in the hands of the 

baggage handlers. 

ZZ: Where did you get it? 

DM: This is my baby, this isa 

1927 model, Martin 00028 guitar. 

The shape is so classical - its 

bigger, and so strong. All I demand 
from a guitar is everything. All 

I want is all you got. 

When you are playing to 5,000 

people you have got to be heard. Also 
when I am playing with picks and 
playing near the bridge I play very 
hard. I play hard all the time 

in fact - even when I'm playing softly, 
because I like to project the tones , 
and this guitar is perfectly suited 

to both styles. I can wham the shit 

out of it with a flat pick or play it soft. 


Do you get much commercial 
pressure? 

DM: Not really, I have managed 

to insulate myself From that pretty 
effectively. I just give the record 
company the album, they don't 

give me orders or anything. I don't 
have lots of people around me telling 
me how wonderful I am - that's another 
kind of pressure that is difficult to 
avoid. I basically try to keep my life 
as simple as it has always been. That 
way I can sort out the truth from the 
false. 

Presumably someone like you 
must get pressured to do things like 
television commercials? 

DM: Yeah, if you hang around with 
these poeple, but I don't, 

I wonder what sort of demands 
YOu got and whether people wanted 
you to do another 'American Pie'. 
DM: There probably was this kind 
of demand, but it didn't mean much 
to me, In the sense that I heard it 
ñ lot and it maybe prevented me from 

riting for a while - because there 

A o much going on. On top of 
that they are all asking me where the 
hawt ‘American Pie’ is coming from. 
Haw the fuck do I know man? I don't 
ever low where 'American Pie' came 
from These sort of people are just 
not oreative, they just don't know 


WAAL I! means to do anything like that. 
They are too busy checking up on what 
tie Pani trend ie, whether I should 
Duy thie kind ef shoe or hat, oh, 

fuek, it's dumb bullshit, Trends 

ari Taehion te me are just the most 
stupid wanta of time | could ever 
think of, 

| purposely Yo on stage as low key 

ae poesible, 1 wear what I wear on 


the street when I go on stage. I don't 
even bother thinking about it, that's 
horseshit. What is important is 

that I don't get bogged down with any- 
thing, other than the essentials. The 
essentials are plenty. If you are con- 
centrating on trying to sing, and per- 
form and communicate and get the 
Fierce concentration that is nec- 
essary for an hour and half perfor- 
mance - then that's enough. 

ZZ: Did you at any point in that 
period give anything to success? 

DM: No, I would die first. 

ZZ: ....Another question.... 

DM: There is one thing I did, I 

just remembered it. I did a tele- 
vision show (and this is one thing that 
I loathe and regret, and I don't know 
if you should print this) — but because 
my bit was recorded a week late, they 
were going to take my segment and 
insert it in the week's previous 
performance. After I had played, I 
had to announce the group that 

were following me, which happened 
to be Rare Earth and I had to read 
off a card which said"AND NOW IT'S 
RARE EARTH AND I THINK THEY 
ARE FINE! and I read it before I 
realised what I had done. I don't 


think Rare Earth are fine at all, 

I think they suck’ 

ZZ: The last time you were here, 

your image was of a very shadowy 
person fleeing from success. 

DM: That's probably accurate, but 
what I didn't like was when people 
started reading into me a lot of this 
cultist stuff. I'll tell you---what I say 
during every interview that I do is very 
little of what I am. That is reserved for my 
performances. And even when I am 
talking about the histories of people 

or what I thought of this or that, when 
I start to babble about all the inter- 
esting stuff that I did - it's still not 
going to tell you much about me. 


Michael Wale. 1973 
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ZZ: When did you leave Ireland? 

JK: It was in 1968, around July. Ire- 

member because I wrote two things—one 

was a song called ‘Julia’ and I also wrote 

n poem to my niece for her birthday, 

which went: 

Oh pretty flower growing free 

What is it to them or me 

If | should pluck you for my own 

So full of life yet still half-grown 

If | could now steal you away 

Into my world of night and day 

And have you teach me all you know 

Of Purity like fire and snow 

But where in this world can I find a vase 

Wherein nature can abide 

Your petals soon would fall like tears 

From eyes that once shone bright and 
clear 

Oh pretty flower growing free 

You cannot bloom for them or me 

But for the garden where you grow 

And mysteries no man shall know 


...andI sent it to her written in red biro, 


isn’t that amazing. ‘Julia’ was written 
about this chick I was living with. She 
was going with another guy, and she kept 
having traumas on the phone with him. 

I suppose that’s what I was there for. | 
was 20 at the time. I came over on a 
phony contract with Van Morrison’s old 
manager, Phil Solomon, who had a 
brother who was a talent scout in Ireland. 
I was signed to this company but I don’t 
think I fitted in there, so they bargained 
me off with this Bill Solomon, to 

present me with a potentially starry 
future in England. So they made up 

this contract which I signed, and he paid 
me for three weeks, £15 per week retain- 
er. At the end of three weeks, never hav- 
ing heard my music, he sent me a note 
saying ‘we are terminating our agreement 
with you,’ so for no reason at all I found 
myself living here with nothing and so I 
had to think of bread and surviving. I 
lived in Kingston-upon-Thames, and had 
ñ very strange manager there who did no- 
thing for me. I even went to the Social 
Security which was a heavy thing to 

do, because I had absolutely no bread, 
not even to go home to Ireland. Then 

| got this job in a restaurant, The Hotel 
International in Lancaster Gate, singing 
in the evenings, which is just opposite the 
big US air force hostel. I would appear 
there every evening at about seven and 
sometines sing till 2 in the morning. 


There was one really heavy American 
nir force guy there who was a real 
fascist he had really strong opinions 


about the American advance around the 
world, And he thought that their strug- 
ple for domination of the world was O.K., 
because they were the most technologi- 
cally advanced nation in the world, and 
yet he used to drop me fivers and things 
to play for him and his parties. And Pd 
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be singing like Dylan and those sort 

of things. Everyone was in fur coats and 
there were all kinds of richies—yet I sang 
all kinds of ridiculous songs to these 
people. The guy who owned the restau- 
rant, called Mr. Romeo, was Italian and 
had an in with all the boys in Soho, 
because he used to take me down to the 
Boulogne Club, and all those sort of 
places. But he kept me on there for 
some reason. I wasn’t popular with any- 
one on the staff, because they were used 
to someone who would sing sort of 
Hawaiian, esplanade, beach music . . . or 
whatever you call it. But I was able to 
sing totally different songs just because I 
got on well with Mr. Romeo. 

ZZ: What had you been doing in Dublin? 
JK: Oh just singing around any of the 
venues. You see—at that time there was 
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what they called the ‘ballad boom,’ so 
there were a lot of ballad singers—al- 
though they weren’t traditional singers. 
They had a Dominic Behan type of sur- 
face popularity. They were all into 
grabbing hit records. They weren’t 
really adaptations, they were more punch- 
ed-up, hicked-up versions—it wasn’t very 
creative, not like it has been recently, 
since I’ve been away. 

ZZ: Did you ever have to sing that kind 
of stuff? 

JK: Sort of. I was singing ‘Mr Tambour- 
ine Man,’ that was one way that a singer 
singing new songs could still get people 
to listen. I sang all that American stuff. 
Dylan, Tim Hardin, Judy Collins. You 
could almost kid people that you were 
singing ballads. 

ZZ: What were you doing before you 


went to Dublin? 

JK: I came from Drogheda, but I had been 
to school in Dublin from the age of 
twelve—a very wierd school, very strange. 
Then when that had finished I went to 

a grammar school in Drogheda, as a day 
pupil. And when that had finished, I 
instantly took off. In fact the first place 
that I went to was the Isle of Wight, as 

a photographer in a holiday camp. It 
involved photographing campers at all 
times, and in all places and in all positions, 
and doing all kinds of camp things. War- 
ners Holiday Camp, Ryde . . . whew. 

ZZ: What was the first kind of music 
that you played? 

JK: I played in a group which did Shad- 
ows and Cliff Richard type stuff. That 
was when I was 13, in 1963. Then we 
formed a group called The Saracens at 
school, in the carpentry workshop— 
because nobody at the school was ever 
into workshops, they all played cricket, 
and tried to be stars around the school. 
So it was empty and we used to use it to 
practice in. There was a guy who had an 
electric guitar (he had some bread as well 
because he lived in Sligo), he got us some 
guitars, and a bass which was played by 
Ivan Hill from Skipton in Yorkshire, and 
a guy called Ian played the drums, who 
wasn’t very good at all. We went ona 
tour of Sligo, after we had sent off these 
letters. We'd had this paper printed up 
with our names on them, so it looked 
pretty impressive, and we got a few replies. 
In Irish villages we’d play in Marquees, 
because in the summer they have dances, 
and they would put up this big tent. They 
had minerals and beer. Everyone comes. 
Old people, middle-aged people, a few 
groovers. But there weren’t any real 
looners around, or at least in those days 
they weren’t so easily identifiable. There 
were a few bad cases who tried to pull 
down the tent or get up and sing just 
when you're trying to tune your guitar, 
they’d jump up and try and sing ‘Mother 
MaCree.’ Anyway—at the first gig when 
the guy who was running it saw us... 
because he’d booked us because of our 
fancy letterheading with dances, parties, 
socials written on it . . . he probably 
thought ‘it’s cheap, only £17, they must 
be able to play for a night! But he ob- 
viously didn’t give a shit, so we managed 
to get two gigs. The first was in Ballyse- 
dare in Mayo which is just south of Sligo, 
and that died a death... what a death... 
it was a really sad venture . . . my guitar 
started to bust up, literally blow up on 
stage . . . it was a home made type of 
thing and the pick-up broke off and was 
hanging on the floor. And there was 
the classic drunk promoter. I mean he 
was cast by John Ford, the entire casting 
was perfect. He stumbled up the hall. I 
mean the dancers had given up. People 


were leaving in droves because we were 
terrible, we weren’t even good at even 
giving them a straight rhythm. I was 
keeping a rhythm, and so was the other. 
guitar player, but the drummer wasn’t 
really all that good. Anyway this drunk 
promoter kept coming up and leaning on 
the stage and looking up at us. I suppose 
he really wanted to kick the shit out of 
us, but he couldn't... what could he do 
with four thirteen year old guys? We 
were ruining his night for him. After 
that I played with some showbands. 

ZZ: What are these showbands? 

JK: They play every conceivable music 


music. I never had any idea in my mind 
to do anything else. When I got there I 
had a guitar, and I immediately started to 
sing wherever I could. But there were lots 
of boring things that happened—for in- 
stance, I joined a group called The Boom- 
erangs . . . I’ve no idea why they were 
called that. I wrote a song called ‘Dream 
World’ which was fairly good, and we 
recorded it but it didn’t sell a thing. We 
all wore special striped suits. I was only 
18 and had absolutely no idea about 
music, or, more importantly, the feeling 
of being at the disposal of music rather 
than using music. That change around 


that means anything to Irish people. Some- only comes after endless trials of doing 


thing that would be on the radio, or 


remembered from way back. Pops, things 
like ‘Little Red Robin.’ We used to get the 
sheet music for these songs and they were 
the simplest songs imaginable. But some- 


times we had some brass if we could find 


some brass guys, who would come with us 


for the night. The band changed from 
night to night. There was a tinker 


pastiches of other things that you dig. It 
sounds corny, but that is the way it 
happened to me. It’s only recently—just 
before recording the last album—that I’ve 
got into that feeling about the music. It’s 
like a test really. You ask yourself—‘Are 
you going to be lazy, and terribly human, 
and not get this down now, because you 
have the time and I’m playingit to you?’ 


camp~what are known here as gypsies—but It is precisely that. You actually hear 


they’re really just itinerants who had an 
encampment, and they had guitars and 
they sang a lot of country and western 
stuff. They were always willing to play 


with us. If we called in there we'd always 


get guitar players and singers, We played 
in dance halls, and ballrooms. The shab- 
bier the better. 

ZZ: If some guy got up and asked for 
‘Happy Birthday’ for his wife, would you 
do it? 

JK: Oh yeah. And also spot prizes we 
did alot. Songs where you would stop, 
and the guy without his hand up the 
chick’s skirt would win, or something 
like that. You had to be completely 


things. For example, I once did a song 
with a bird image in it, and I could actual- 
ly hear the bird calling and I just copied 
the notes. A sweet phrase, or the mood 
of the thing just comes around to you, 
and it seems that automatically the thing 
is written. And when I’ve written a song, 
I get the feeling that all I’ve done is just 
take it down, someone else wrote it. It 
was like that medium Mrs Brown, writing 
down her Chopin and her Schubert. So 
now all I look for is that feeling, and in 
the old days I didn’t appreciate anything 
like that at all. That all sounds terribly 
phoney, and I have no idea if anyone 

else ever gets that feeling, but they must, 


adaptable. I did that for a couple of years, because when I listen to songs, I can 


and a group came out of that which 
wasn’t too bad. I was drumming in that 
group. If we had a drummer I would go 
up and play guitar and sing whatever 
songs I knew. We didn’t follow the 
chords too much, but it would all be 
rounded off. We always wore suits, or 
something like red jackets, the gaudier 
the better. But the lead singer would 
wear something different to stand out 
or we'd occasionally have a chick who 
would wear a proper dance frock. So 
when she came out, it was like ‘Come 


tell a song that has come in the air to 
someone. Dylan must have been blowing 
his brain to pieces. 

ZZ: Did you know Van Morrison in Ire- 
land? 

JK: No, that’s bullshit. I had coffee with 
Dave Robinson (now the manager of 
Brinsley Schwarz) and Van Morrison was 
trucking around the town with him, 

but I had maybe a 10 minute conversa- 
tion with him. I didn’t even know who 
he was. 

ZZ: What other bands were in Dublin 


Dancing.’ She would sing alot of country then? 


things and a lot of Irish things. 

ZZ: So you left for Dublin after you left 
school. Why? ` 

JK: Dublin was where there was most of 
a congregation of young people. I had a 
lot of mates in Trinity College, they 
were guys I had known for some time. 
Trinity and University College Dublin 
were the big colleges, so obviously there 
was more young people there and more 
music there. So the reason was just the 


JK: The Chosen Few, and Peter Adler’s 
Band, when I first came to Dublin in 


1966. Then there was the flower power 


thing... PII tell you a band that was 
happening—Dr. Strangely Strange. There 


is a place they all called the Orphanage, 


which was just a house on Lower Mount 
Street, just up the street from Toner’s pub, 
where a small community built up. And 
Phillip Linnett from Thin Lizzie was there 
and Tim Booth and Ivan Paul and Tim 
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Goudling and Brian Trenchant. That 
scene was happening, there was dope, and 
a real kind of life coming out of the mu- 
sic. People actually living the music, but 
the mainstream was still just music as 
entertainment. It was an excuse to dress 
up and become famous, and drive a Mer- 
cedes up and down Grafton St. And 
everyone would say ‘there’s a good lad— 
he’s made his bread, what a nice guy.’ 
The best of the bands were the ones I 
mentioned, and there was also a group 
called the King Bees, with a guy who’s 
going to do good things, called 

They were doing stuff that was coming 
over from America on a few singles. 
Temptations, Otis, Wilson Pickett. But 

it still hadn’t got into peoples’ lives 
except for Dr. Strangely Strange, and 
The Incredible String Band were enor- 
mous. They came over and did a big gig 
and Strangely Strange were on with them; 
they did an amazing gig—great songs, 
very peaceful. 

ZZ: So there was this whole phoney 
contract thing and Mr. Romeo’s place. 
What else was going on for you? 

JK: I was living in the Madason Hotel, 
where everyone used to live. Joe Cocker 
used to live there, but I only snuck in on 
things because I knew Dave Robinson who 
was managing Heir Apparent, (The 
People) and they were one of the really 
good Irish bands. Henry McCulloch 

was with them then and a singer called 
Ernie. Henry has always been one fuck 
of a guitar player, and always a very far 
out guy. Dave, I met because I was living 
on the sofa of a flat in Waterloo Road, 
which was a doorway away from Peter 
Adler. He had bec ome a big star—he 
wore dark glasses—and did totally out- 
rageous things, like his ‘Dinner With 
Dracula’ and Dave was always around 
with him. He took some amazing photos 
of me, when he was a photographer, but 
I think he had to give it up because he 
got dermatitis from the chemicals. Any- 
way at the Madason—oh yeah, Chris 
Stainton was there too. They used to 
play some really wild music which was a 
revelation to me. I was still playing 
Dylan and Simon and Garfunkel. And 
that would never have made it with other 
musicians. Maybe it was something I 

had to go through, because to learn how 
to write songs (not that I know) you have 
to go through all that. I know now, that 
I've always loved songs. A guy that gets 
ñ song written has actually heard the song 
in his head and when he’s finished it, he 
aska around all his friends, in case it’s 
already been written, and he’s forgotten 
where he heard it, 1 mean Randy New- 
man-—that song ‘Cowboy’ —that must have 
blown his head off when he heard that in 
his head, And that feeling about songs is 
what has always made it different when I 


go to play with people. This tour I’m 
doing now will be like that. Playing with 
other people is very different when you’ve 
always played on your own. Suddenly you 
are left in a situation where you can space 
the song out, let it roll, spread out among 
more people, and do more harmonious 
things. That is where I’m changing, trans- 
lating that thing of digging songs into a 
thing with, and for, other people. That’s 
why Ry Cooder is so fantastic. He’s a 
song worshipper too. He couldn’t sing 
‘Rally Round the Flag Boys’ unless he 
loves.songs. And yet, on something like 
Claudia Linnear’s album, he can stand 
back and drive the whole thing. Any- 
thing can happen when he does that, so 
he’s managed to make that translation. 
He’s got it completely sussed. So I have 
to let my songs have the space, go right 
back and take an equal stance, even may- 
be hide away, and let the songs develop 
with the musicians, and when that works, 
it is far out on stage. That’s why The 
Grateful Dead have that incredible effect, 
because they’re harmonious and they love 
each other, they dig each other’s music 
and they’re friends. It’s that corny. 
ZZ: What happened when Colin Peterson 
(ex-drummer with the Bee Gees) found 
you playing in the hotel? 
JK: He came up and asked if I'd like 
a glass of wine and so on. Well he was in 
the Bee Gees and I was singing in a hotel, 
and living in the Madason and thinking 
that somewhere I was going to get a 
chance to sing more, and he seemed to 
offer it, so I just went along with every- 
thing, most of which was wrong—except 
that it was teaching me that it was 
wrong. 
ZZ: What sort of thing were you doing? 
JK: I was wearing . . . costumes, and get- 
ting my hair cut, and looking like ‘a boy 
next door,’ smiling sweetly in every direc- 
tion. 
ZZ: Like the cover of that album on 
Parlophone. 
JK: That is the one . . . purple cashmere 
sweaters... that records tells it all. 
After I was with him for about six months 
we made that record, 
ZZ: Can you tell us about some of the 
songs on it? 
JK: Well ‘Denver,’ I was obviously think- 
ing of Jim Webb, who fucking blew my 
mind. In a whole different way from 
the others, but still fucking good. That 
album with the Fifth Dimension, ‘Magic 
Garden’ was unbelievable. Staggering 
arrangements and excellent songs. The 
words are just right for his music, they 
are natural words, because the music is 
charged with simple emotion. ‘Mac- 
arthur Park’ is great. If you go through 
that album you can trace the things that 
I was digging at the time, all of them 
very light things, all the influences came 


from people who were doing nice, subtle 
music. ‘Mrs. Gilbert’ had a bit of the old 
protest song thing on it. I wrote that in 
a flat in Dublin. I was singing in clubs 
where all the people were singing songs 
about the 1916 rising fifty years back, but 
watery, so I suppose I wanted to cover 
present day problems. 
ZZ: Who was on it? 
JK: Mainly Ashton, Gardner and Dyke, 
but the fixer got us Billy Bell to play 
banjo, who was great. Eric Clapton 
played slide on ‘Don’t You Believe It.’ 
Colin used to work for Stigwood, and I 
guess he met the Cream guys when he 
was in the office, and he asked him if he’d 
come and play on a twelve bar, and he just 
turned up, which blew my mind. He 
listened to the backing tracks and bang, 
just played it, but that song was all the 
wrong tempo. 
ZZ: Some of the songs, like ‘Don’t You 
Be Too Long’ really lack the vitality that 
you give them onstage. 
JK: Well I didn’t play on stage in those 
days. I was always too busy at the hair- 
dressers. I had no idea, man what.any- 
thing was. I was nervous all the time. So 
I just went along with the whole scene. 
I used to go and ask ‘Can I go and per- 
form somewhere?’ and they’d say, 
‘no, just get a hit single,’ and that didn’t 
sound odd to me. It sounded a gas to 
appear on TV, and make records, com- 
pared to singing in a hotel. Until I woke 
up and saw that it was all candy floss. 
The Speakeasy . . . I have never liked 
that scene, but I Kidded myself that I 
should be trying to get into that scene, 
because that was what I thought it was 
to get into music. I was really stupid 
during that period. 
ZZ: What woke you up? 
JK: Not having hit singles I think (laugh- 
ter), having singles that really dive-bombed 
absoltuely nowhere in the charts. But 
I think that even if I’d had hit singles I 
would have seen the absence of love in 
the music. But since I wasn’t having hits 
I was thinking ‘Oh Christ I can’t write 
songs.’ I kept writing songs only because 
I had a sense of responsibility to the 
people who were backing me. But it was 
really fucking depressing. 
ZZ: So you threw all that in and started 
to play in folk clubs. Whose idea was 
that? 
JK: Mine. Totally. I just went off and 
did audition gigs. In those clubs, you ask 
the guy that is running it if you can get up 
during the floor spot, and if he likes you 
he might book you for a few quid or give 
you half a night for the first time. It was 
a good scene—it involved singing a lot of 
nights, getting my voice together, getting 
my guitar together, and there is so much 
that can happen to you when you start to 
feel the force of music and Dd never felt 
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the force until that stage. 

ZZ: You used to generate extraordinary 
enthusiasm in the clubs. What do you put 
that down to? 

JK: I don’t know. Everybody who gets 
onto a stage, everybody in music, every- 
body who plays the guitar, has their own 
sweat, and smell, and personality, coming 
out of it. And I suppose that when you 
dig a guy on stage it’s because you can 
feel his personality, his feeling, his vibe, 
coming out in the music. And for a per- 
former to see an audience experiencing 
that, is fantastic. I always have some of 
the lights on so I can see the faces. And 

I don’t think that the size of the gig 
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makes too much difference. 

ZZ: One of your first big successes was 
the Cambridge Festival in 1971. 

JK: Pve never really understood why. 

I only did a 20 minute spot. How can you 
judge an artist in a 20 minute spot. I 
shouldn’t really say it but they did sensa- 
tionalise it. Maybe what I did was dif- 
ferent from anyone else . . . I just got 

up and played. I played a good spot, 
sure, and they called me back, so I played 
in all about 35 minutes . . . but I mean, 
The Reverend Gary Davis was on, so how 
could I have been the star of the thing. 
But it did me a lot of good, I got plenty 
of work from that, because everyone 


from the folk scene comes to it. 
ZZ: You did a tour with the Strawbs in 


1972 as your first move into larger gigs. 


At this point the conversation turned 
to current matters and we turned to 
a few stimulants to revive ourselves. 
The nett result was the loss of the 
rest of the conversation, but one day 
we can do it again. Don’t believe 
what old Tobler says about him live. 
I saw him at the Roundhouse last 
Sunday, and he was great, ably ass- 
isted by Peter Woods and Tim Ren- 
wick from The Sutherland Brothers 
and Quiver. They were fabulous. 
Connor 


If ever I’ve identified with a record 
company, the nearest thing in my mind 
to an ideal would be Elektra records, for 
many reasons, not least the fact that 
Jac Holzman, the president of the com- 
pany considers Zigzag to be the best 
magazine of its kind in the world. Also, 
it's my impression that the acts which 
appear on Elektra (past and present) 
have a certain charisma about them which 
makes for a good deal of interest in 
their activities. When Jac was here in 
April, I took the opportunity to talk 
to him on a number of subjects, the 
most interesting of which you will find 
below. 


LOVE 

“I met John Echols in Max’s Kansas 
City about six months ago, where I had 
been to see one of those frequent group 
re-incarnations, this time the remains 
of Rhinoceros, who are calling them- 
selves Blackstone. While there that 
evening, up popped John Echols with a 
lovely bossomy new wife, and he said 
that he was going to call me. In typical 
laid back L.A. fashion, John called me 
six months later. He came by the office, 
and we talked awhile, and he wants to 
get back to recording. We’re going to 
make some tapes with him to see if 
there is anything there. During his 
visit, I asked him about all the rumours 
that he had been found guilty of man- 
slaughter, had murdered the roadie 
and had been in jail. He said that was 
nonsense, and that several of the 
people had been in custody for a 
matter of an hour or so, while the 
police sorted it out, but then he had 
been immediately released, and that 
the rumour had been sped on its way 
by another member of the group, who 
shall, for the purposes of libel, remain 
nameless. He didn’t hear anything about 
Ken Forssi or any of the other guys, 
and I never hear anything of Michael 
Stuart. I don’t know where Snoopy 
is either, but Brian MacLean has 
been up to Elektra several times, 
trying to get together a solo album, 
but there wasn’t enough submission 
of good material. From what we 
could tell, listening to tapes, the best 
things he had written were the old 
things like ‘Orange Skies’, ‘Alone 
Apain Or and ‘Old Man’. I do know 
that Arthur is putting together a new 
band which will be recording, not 
necessarily with Rothchild producing, 
but under Rothchild’s A&R supervision 
for the Buffalo label, financed by the 
guy who financed “Hair” and was the 
producer of it... Michael something or 
other, There are several ex-Elektrons 
working at that label, including Billy 
James, who is Director of Publicity. I 
wish them luck, 


NUGGETS 

Volume II is being prepared, but 
preparing a “Nuggets” album takes an 
incredible amount of time. After you 
make an idealised list of the selections 
you would like to have, you then have to 
proceed through the incredibly cumber- 
some and quite tedious process of 
getting the various legal permissions, 
all of which are slightly different and 
require slightly different negotiations 
and paper work. Usually. what happens 
is that you call the Company up and 
speak to somebody and they say “Yeh, 
sure”, Then you send them an agreement, 
and then you don’t hear from them. 
Then you send them their second 
notice and their third notice, and their 
fourth notice and eventually you go and 
stand with a sabre to their throats and 
you might get a document. It took us 
about two months to assemble the list 
of what we wanted for “Nuggets” Volume 
I, and close to a year and a half to get 
the permissions and the tapes. You 
can get the contract, and then nobody 
can find the tape. In terms of man hours 
spent, we will break even on “Nuggets” 
on about a quarter of a million sets, It’s 
a slight hyperbole, but a tremendous 
amount of work is spent on “Nuggets” 
out of all proportion to the number of 
albums sold, but I think that it is a very 
important series, and both Lenny Kaye 
and I get a kick out of doing it. We will 
keep doing them as long as we meet with 
some kind of positive reaction from the 
public—we sold a fair number, and the 
press have been great. The thing that is 
particularly appealing to me about 
“Nuggets” is that a lot of the material is 
the kind of thing which is actually con- 
trary to what Elektra has been known for 
over the years. So to be able to incor- 
porate them as part of our catalogue by 
proxy is kind of appealing to me. I’ve 
started a list for the second volume, but 
I don’t have it with me and I can’t 
remember half the tracks. 


DELIVERANCE 

“Deliverance” is one of those typical 
record stories that will be told around the 
camp fires. I guess those who have seen 
the movie know that there is a sequence 
between one of the men who is going to 
go down the river in a canoe and a very 
strange eerie looking youth, I guess, and 
he can’t make contact with him with 
words, so he tries to do it with his 
musical instrument. The song was 
scheduled by the studio, and they wanted 
someone to release the single, but 
Warner Bros. turned it down. It was sent 
over to me because I was supposed to 
know about such folk things, and I 
listened to it and said that I didn’t think 
it was a single, and Atlantic turned it 
down. So everyone in the WEA group 
turned it down. Then the picture was 


doing very well, and I thought that just 
having the single out would be useful, so 
Mo Ostin, who is chairman of Warner/ 
Reprise, agreed to release it as a single. 
In one area, Minnesota, the record got 

a lot of air play and a lot of calls from the 
public, and started to sell. When Warner/ 
Reprise found that they had a selling 
single, but no album, they contacted 
Elektra, the folk experts, and we dug 
out of our archives an album called 
“New Dimensions in Banjo and Blue- 
grass” (EK 7238), and we gave the tapes 
to our brother label—“‘Here, you can 
add this to the ‘Deliverance’ track, and 
you will have a Deliverance-type album”. 
It was like freezedried bluegrass, to fill 

a need, and the album has sold over a 
million copies. There are a million more 
people listening to banjo music than I 
ever expected, but I haven’t heard the 


LP recently, and I don’t think I want to 
listen to it. 

Carly (Simon) is working on her 
next album. She writes as any good writer 
will, I guess—you see things, you get 
ideas, you jot them down right away. 
She told me the other day on the phone 
that she’d got fifteen first verses that 
were great, but no complete songs. 
Carly works well when you give her a 
deadline—say, we’re going to go into the 
studio in June, suddenly, the stuff gets 
written. The “No Secrets” album is a 
platinum record in the States alone, 
which is a million units. The biggest 
Elektra seller up to now has been the 
Doors’ first album, but Carly’s catching 
up. 
Judy Collins has decided that she 
wishes to take more control over her 
career and its direction, and that she 


has insulated herself far too long from 
people who she should be close to in 
terms of making her own decisions. She 
decided that she would just do it her- 
self, and I think it’s a very good decision, 
because she has had the energy to 
follow it through. She’s getting out and 
performing a lot more, and she has 

been directing a film which has to do 
with her music teacher in Denver when 
she was growing up, and this is her first 
film directorial experience, about which 
she is very excited. She is in very good 
spirit, very positive, energies all focussed 
in a very good way. She took more 
control over the production of the 
“True Stories and Other Dreams” 
album herself, but she’s been in the 
studio for thirteen years now, and she’s 
bound to have learned enough. I trust 
that you can expect her in England 
before too long, but don’t ask me for a 
date. Incidentally, I don’t know about 
Carly in that respect, but I’d be happy 
to see her performing anywhere. 

As regards Veronique Sanson, the 
people who listened to her album, and 
were not put off by the fact that much 
of it was in French, like it very much, 
but some people, I think, didn’t 
bother to listen to it at all, simply 
because it was a French album. Maybe 
now that she is married to Stephen 
Stills, more people will pay attention to 
it, but certainly she deserves to be an 
artist in her own right. I don’t know 
whether she intends to record in French 
or English the next time, because I 
don’t put too much pressure on an 
artist in terms of finding out every thing 
they’re going to do. I usually get the 
chance to talk to the artist and the 
producer before the album is made, but 
I don’t try to draw them out too much 
before they’re ready to talk to me on 
the subject. Too much record company 
pressure is not a good thing. 


EX ELEKTRONS 


Crabby Appleton broke up, so they 
won’t be making any more records with 
us. It’s very difficult for an American 
group to get sufficient work to financial- 
ly keep them together. It’s a losing 
proposition from the standpoint of the 
record company to give them an 
allowance which will enable them to 
keep going. You have to figure that 
you can’t keep an act going for less 
than five hundred dollars a week 
minimum support money, which doesn’t 
include getting them to and from dates. 
So you’ve got to figure that it’s a fifty 
to seventy-five thousand dollars a year 
proposition, and you just can’t afford 
to do that if they don’t sell any records. 
We supported a lot of the dates in 
terms of getting them from point A 
to point B, not only from the stand- 
point of transport, but also the kind of 


aggressive promotional things that have 
to be done to assist the marketing at 
that date. You just can’t keep them 
going for ever, and at some point, you 
have to say “I quit”. In this case, the 
group said it for us. I understand that 
Michael Fennelly is now signed as a solo 
artist with Columbia, where he was, of 
course, before, as part of the Millennium. 

Turning to David Ackles, I think that 
he’s a splendid person. We made three 
David Ackles albums, and tried real 
hard on two of them. One had incredible 
press and everything going for it, in- 
cluding a major effort on Elektra’s part, 
but nothing happened. There is a limit, 
even when you believe in an artist, and 
when you have three shots and you 
don’t get some kind of solid positive 
reaction from people, then it’s time to 
let him try with a different chemistry, 
and put that time and effort into a new 
artist. I wish him well on CBS, where I 
understand he is going. 


PLAINSONG, IAN MATTHEWS, 
ANDY ROBERTS AND MIKE NESMITH 
I guess that lan Matthews will never 
be satisfied being in a group that he 
doesn’t totally control. As you may 
know, he is in the States now, planning 
to work as a solo, and is working on an 
album which is half done, being produced 
by himself and Michael Nesmith. I think 
Ian has always had the desire to be a cow- 
boy, and I would say that the record 
will have some strong country influences, 
as there always have been in Ian’s music. 
Andy Roberts has also done an album, 
which is being released by us in England, 
although I don’t know whether it will be 
released in the States. The Matthews 
album is being recorded at the Country- 
side label studios, which is Nesmith’s 
label. There is nobody that you’ll have 
heard of on the label, because it’s 
straight shit kickin’ country music. The 
only success we’ve had so far is with 
Garland Fratey, whose album was what 
is euphemistically referred to as a 
turntable hit—it sold a few records. 
Country records to establish country 
artists are notoriously slow to get going, 
but conversely, when they’re established, 
they last a lot longer. The music on the 
label is strictly country or country and 
western, which are two different 
categories of music—it’s not country | 
rock or Poco-ish, and I think Nesmith 
intends to keep it pretty pure. 
Nesmith has a contractual commit- 
ment to RCA, which both he and I are 
anxious he continue to honour. Besides 
which, Nesmith, unless he were doing 


straight country, would not appear on 
the Countryside label, but probably on 
Elektra. 

The arrangement came about when 
I was talking to him about a concept 
I had. I was wondering out loud one 


day as to where tomorrow s record 
company presidents were going to 
come from, the ones who had learned 
how to do it all by themselves, who were 
not specialists like lawyers or account- 
ants taking over record companies and 
then trying to learn other areas, but 
people who were experienced by virtue 
of having had to put it together them- 
selves, and Michael just happened to be 
around. He said that he had always 
wanted to put together a country 
label, and I said that sounded interest- 
ing and certainly the kind of thing that 
Elektra would want to do, and we 
hammered together a deal over a 
reasonably short period of time. The 
label is distributed by the WEA group 
throughout the world. Because it 
needed a separate identity, he found a 
ranch out in the San Fernando Valley, 
just north of Hollywood, and built a 
studio on the premises, and it’s an 
entirely self contained scene. They doa 
lot of their own marketing, their own 
cover work, and they come to Elektra 
when they need help, They’re reason- 
ably self reliant, and it’s what we call 
a satellite label, the first that we have. 
There may be more in the future, but 
his is the test crucible, 


NEW ARTISTS 


Curt Boettcher, Being a solo artist, 
doesn’t require the same sort of support 
as a group to keep him going, There's 
just him and his partner Web, and it’s 
a different kind of situation, Curt, 
fortunately, eats very carefully, a lot 
of brown rice, and we send bags of 
brown rice to his door. Obviously, it’s 
a less expensive proposition. As you 
may know, he used to be a producer, 
but he’s so busy doing his own things, 
that he isn’t doing any outside work in 
the production line that I know of. 

Billy Mernit is still at college, at 
Antioch. Antioch is an unusual school, in 
that it has a combination academic and 
work program, and his involvement 
with the record is part of the work pro- 
gram. Also, from the financial stand- 
point, he wrote one of the songs on 
Carly’s album, so he’s got college paid 
for. Shortly, he’ll be putting a band 
together to do live performances, 
although I don’t know who it will 
comprise. I think he’s marvellous. 
Another new name is Don Agrati. His 
was one of the tapes that came in 
through one of our staff producers, 
Marlin Greene. Don Agrati is the real 
name for Don Grady, a very famous 
young American actor who was in a 
hit TV series that ran for years, called 
“My Three Sons” with Fred MacMurray. 
The album is called “Home Grown”, 
and most of it was done in Don’s 
basement, with himself playing a lot 


of the instruments. Sailcat make a hit 
single and a hit album, but the group 
split up, and John Wyker left, but 
Courtland Pickett remains, still pro- 
duced by Pete Carr, and it looks as if he 
has a hit single in the United States now. 
We’ll have to see what happens, but 

it’s a nice tight clean single. 

BREAD 

At the moment, all I can tell you is 
that the group are in a state of flux, 
to use an official term, which either 
means that they will continue to make 
records or they won’t. In the latter case, 
we will make records with David Gates 
and probably Jimmy Griffin separately. 
Larry Knechtel is not an Elektra artist— 
he is involved in the group for recording 
and live performances, but is not a 
signatory to the original Bread contract. 
The original three signatories were David 
Gates, Jimmy Griffin and Robb Royer. 
Robb left, leaving Jimmy and David as 
the original two signatories, and our 
claim is to those two artists only. In fact, 
we have asked Larry to make an album 
for us, indicating what we think he 
might find it interesting to do. Larry feels 
very close to Elektra, and he is a great 
musician and craftsman, one of the rare 
ones. 

He is the guitar man on the “Guitar 
Man” track, We couldn’t get that thing 
right, and he just picked up the guitar 
and played it, Also he is a great bass 
player, as well as a formidable keyboard 
player and the arranger of “Bridge Over 
Troubled Water”, which is not a bad 
claim to fame, He’s a much in demand 
session musician in Los Angeles. 


THE DELETION PROCESS 


At this time, we are not thinking of 
cheap label repackaging of any old 
material which has been deleted. When 
an Elektra record is deleted, space is 
reserved in the warehouse to store four 
or five hundred copies. We keep this 
number or less, depending on the nature 
of the record and its popularity, on 
reserve for anybody who is sufficiently 
interested to write in, and then we send 
the record out. We then sell up our 
deletions at a low price, and these end 


up in the bargain bins, which is in effect 
a new low price record line, with the 


original version, the original sleeve, but 
at a price probably less than half the 
original cost. So we don’t think about 
putting tham on a budget line, and 
when we have spoken to people who 
are specialists in budget, they contin- 
ually advise us, and I think they are 
correct, that there aren’t that many 
people interested in an old Love album 
to support a budget release, but making 
it available via deletion to low cost 
record bins is our way of providing 

the public with a budget line. 


Every once in a while, somebody 
will write for a record that we just 
don’t have a copy of anymore, in 
which case, for the same regular cost 
of the record, we will make a cassette 
copy from our tapes and supply them 
with that at cost. We also Xerox the 
back liner, so at least everything is in 
print if you’re willing to go out and 
buy a cassette machine. 

As far as the material by Love and 
the Doors goes, “Love Revisited” is 
not deleted, but there are still copies 
of all their other records available. 
“Absolutely Live” by the Doors deleted 
itself, but most of the other material 
by the group is still available, and if 
anybody wants it, we can still get it. 

I consider an out of print record as 
one that you cannot get from the 
record company. I don’t know what 
other companies do, but I have the 
feeling that if we spent the time 
making a record, we made it for a 
reason, and then if anybody is willing 
to be patient with us, we can get them 
a cassette copy at no extra cost, which 
will be custom made. 


THE SCENE 

There is a great deal of new 
material about, not much of it very 
good. As far as Elektra goes, well over 
half our roster are male singer/song- 
writers, and I would say that we’re 
out of balance. However, the putting 
together of old bands does not strike 
me as a particularly good or success- 
ful idea. I’ll give you two examples of 
it on the same label, one which works 
and one which doesn’t work. I am not 
knocked out personally with the new 
Byrds album, which was David Geffen’s 
effort, but what David did in terms of 
piecing together various people and 
putting together the Eagles was 
absolutely brilliant, and it worked 
astonishingly well. David happens to 
have a great deal of patience, an 
incredible amount of taste, and is an 
excellent father confessor to his 
artists. The credit for the Eagles has 
got to go 60% to David, who put that 
thing together exactly the way he saw 
it. By the way, there was an Eagles 
record, which David thought was 
terrible and threw out, which takes a 
lot of guts when you consider that 
he was in for seventy-five to eighty 
thousand dollars. There’s another 
thing that I’ve said frequently of late, 
but I believe it*quite definitely to be 
true, that there’s a very high level 
of musical professionalism and con- 
fidence, but a very low level of 
magic in things that are fresh. It’s 
almost exactly like it was ten years 
ago in 1963, when Dylan was just 
beginning to emerge, but I don’t see 
anybody coming along yet. It’s 


certainly not Bruce Springsteen, and 
the most exciting thing I see emerging 
now for anon Elektra standpoint is 
the Mahavishnu, which I think is 

very important, although it’s not 
music that it’s easy to get close to. I 
think that music in the 70s is going to 
demand more of the audience, who 
have been encouraged to be lazy and not 
as eclectic as they should be. I think if I 
can fault Elektra in any way, our music 
has been all too easy to listen to, and I 
intend to make it tougher on my 
audience as we go into the seventies. 
You can’t do it with every release, but 


you can certainly do it with some. 
MORE ARTISTS 

Harry Chapin is doing so many 
things that some of his recording pres- 
ence is probably diffused. Currently, 


he's Li a in prepar Allthebestmusicfrom one of the worlds all-time greatest groups 
ae pip fat rainen se spol ve trai Í Side1: Mr.Tambourine Man / Turn,Turn,Turn 
; She Don't Care About Time /Wild Mountain Thyme /8 Miles High 


track for a motion picture. He provides š - i 
his brother Tom with 25/30 new songs Mr. Spaceman /5D (Fifth Dimension) 


a year for Tom’s Network TV show Side 2: So You Wanna Be a Rock'N'Roll Star/Time Between 
“Make A Wish”, and in between time, My Back Pages/Lady Friend/Goin' Back /Old John Robertson 
Harry plays a mean game of pool, | Wasn't Born To Follow 


tennis and softball, which he plays to 
win, and thus he has had very little 
time to write new songs, although he 
has produced a few recently, but 


Side 3: You Ain't Goin‘ Nowhere /Hockory Wind / Nashville West 
Drug Store Truck Drivin’ Man / Gunga Din Jesus Is Just Alright 
Ballad of Easy Rider 


nothing worthy of recording. History Side 4: Chestnut Mare /Yesterday’s Train Just A Season 
indicates that, of the artists who left Citizen Kane /Jamaica (Say You Will)/ Tiffany Queen 
Elektra because one side or the other America’s Great National Pastime 

didn’t want to renew their option, 


none have done as well off the label MD "H 
3 Phe a 


as when they were on Elektra. Of them z 
all, I still have a warm spot in my 

heart for Tom Rush, and he can come 
home anytime. Then there’s Hamilton 
Camp, who made a record for Elektra 
and then was off the label, then made 
another one for Elektra, one for 
Warner Bros., one for RCA, and then 
spent a lot of time as an actor. Now 
he’s back with Elektra again, and he’s 
getting ready to prepare another album 
shortly. He’s a great singer, great 
writer, extremely intelligent man, and 
one of the best singers I’ve ever heard. 
Pm hoping for something from him by 
the end of the year. 

As far as English acts go, we’ve 
signed Dennis Coulson, who used to be 
with McGuinness Flint and who made a 
very promising audition tape, and also 
Queen, who are being produced by 
John Anthony, who produced the first o 4 5 
and best Lindisfarne album. The Queen i -i fod rw : 


deal comes through Trident Audio —Ñ " 

Productions, which is Trident Studios e- THE DS 
in London. Both Queen and Dennis ° " o 
have a very high level of positive energy, hi? On CBS68242 _ 
by which I don't necessarily mean 

sound level or sound intensity, but 

rather a kind of spirit, and that is one 

of the things I’m looking for in artists 

and all too rarely find. John the music people 


on records and tapes. 


` 
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A rather terrifying press photograph of THE MISUNDERSTOOD, taken in early I967,which hardly conveyed 
their Image at all, Starting at the top and going clockwise: GLENN CAMPBELL (steel guitar), RICK MOE 
(drums), TONY MILL (guitar), STEVE WHITING (bass) and RICK BROWN (vocals). They made 2 singles: 
"| can take you to the sun"'/"Who do you love?" on Fontana TF 777 and "Children of the sun"/"I unseen" 

("i come and stand at every door") on Fontana TF 998. See the following pages for their history. 
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THE MISUNDERSTOOD #1 1906-67. One of the most 
amariro, Cour vn for Conately ASP one of hae most short-lived) underground bands, 
Many people Contend frat their fost sihole was the oreatect single ewer ! 


NY 
D V 
h. N made 2: ‘| CANTAKE You Te THE Sun’ T6777 ¢ ‘CHILDREN OF THE SUN TE SSS 
J Ky yí D 
TONY GREG Rick STEVE Rick GLEN 
I D4 a HLL. Ca ADAY BEOWN = WHITING MOE CAMPR 
n” Oty /vocals guitar/vocals vocals bass drums Sree) guil 


Tony Hill, the only member of the Misundersrood who hasn't 
Vanished from the “face of the » has no idea where any 
of the others are. "They could be at the ends of the earth" 
he says,”.... in fact , Knowing them, they probably are“ 


HIGH = Developed during odd hours at 


Apple Studios — See Zigzag 4 — ux Summe (969. Broke 


Up afar makag two Mbums : ‘SEA SHANTIES* l Should 
Capt 1969) LBS %324 Š HIGH Tine’ (Sept 1970) LBS 23294 happen across [ 
ae? THE DIRTY BUES BAND 1217-8. Made Q atus on 
ROGER SIMON PETER TONY BWES BAND, Bluesuiay: ‘DIRTY BLUES BAND* (sept 67) BLS GOIO, STONE DIRT + CSept68) BLS GOZO 
HADDEN HOUSE. PAVLI HILL leave them 
pE Violin, bass oer Nocals alone goo 
LES ont ROBERT* JOHN N* PAT**  'GINGERMAN! a 
3 members of thoh'Tide (Simon, Peter é Tony) together with a PSS? SONER ES pec MALONE Beis a 
nes rummer are Currently Nehearsing a New Group. ARES £ Yeplaced by aro Bano (ex Mystic GLENN í 
ANDERSON DAVE + later formed CAMP 
bass MTER Bacon Fat) Steel 
tums Quite 


GRAHAM BOND ORGANISATION 


Started in OOZ o Ihe GRAHAM Bond THAD, became the GOA Am Hone QUARTET i he 
in Feb 196% when John MP Lavahlin joined. Harkshatl= Saath replaced MY Laugh and 
it became the GRAHAM Bond Cada GAC ON: Album on lumbis, plus traws on SOLID | HE M ISUN DERS | OOD # 2. < 
: bend Witla Cestunloience to origina @roup had none of the origi 
: , ad AS preñecegor, Recorded Q ainaies on Fontana: / 
= ' A ae A N \ " s) ntan TUFF ENO 
“eo am bs € pane + S u NMa 1 Hi ; Sho ALL Vr 17 8 And NEVER HAD A GIRL UKE "(ou BEFORE`/' GOLDEN St 
Oops, /Sayes Dass/ harp é AUS X Ans FEMT 
Voćais Vocals ex Alexis Korner ex ‘yay Sakes La DAVID PAL Ne SrevVe < S 
age % - Š ¿ ç | V GUY STEVE NIC LENI 
(@< Alexis Korner) (ex Alexis Korner) Left in geoph Qn Alanis Kprnert Gue ne) O'LIST EVANS HOARD POTTER CAMPA 
Disbanded Wis Left Oct 65 July 196i Inad io Joined in guitar drums Vaals bass SYeel gui 
Orgpmisarion ard fo join Mayall, “48 form Ju 9640 Bo ale lex Nice) During & lull in (ex the Bush, 
Went to Amevica thence to ce Lety in ust 67 left in N T the \ife of van €x Cock Robin — , 
Now in BOND ng ys tlre EAM fo join GEOR. Fame AUQUSE 1967 ust" played Br ber carar Genee- e E jow with 
AND BEoWwN $ then CREAM 2 when the group disbanded awhile AToR, which he Zigzag 23 - RARE BIRD 


See Zigzag 22 reyaned in late 1969 Stoneground chart) 


aes 
MUC Y LUCY # 1 SuoclveƏ ot Š 


late 1969. Album: ‘Juicy Lucy’ (Jan 1970 Nertigo 8 


less impressive Jine- ups— ang he must have thought So coo because he fred them au excapt Mick Taylor and Juicy lucy was oo Cowkruieo — YAY Very ha 
Yeverted tO 2 Quartet. Recorded one album with this lot. ‘BARE wires" Co 19622 pm SK e but locking a Deot feeling. herr atou 
JOHN Mick TONY DIOK JON HENRY CHRIS RAY PeTe KEITH GLEN 
MAYALL TAYLOR REEVES HECKSTALL HiISEMAN Louie e. MERCER OWEN DOBSON ELUS 'FERNA 
utar /Orop Yx gatar bass SMITH drums trumpet/vio) in Saxes Vous Ooms ass CAMP RE 
Vocals/hatp June 1967 +o (ex producer, saxes Joined April aa K €x Koobas sree! guil 
piano May 1969. arranger and Joined August 1968 left in Sepr formed his own And Van Dev Graaf 
so on erar Leçe for JESS man er, ee Š left in ha A SG - went do Misunderstood, SOUP heats ) Ou s eY: 
see Zigzag 17 ROLUNG joined Al 1968 Why 196 Asovst 19b8 WW Kee: to.) Lu (album on Polydor s» 
° STONES € left in Eep (968 3 s” ar tley Gee over there) > America 


i 
JUICY LUCY #2 Paul Williams arrived 40 replace Ray Owen. Adbum 


AND ENJOY IT’ (Nov 1970) Vertigo 6360 014 and “GET A WHIFF A THIS ` CJuly 978 


(ea 
COLOSS EUN) # “Ë September 1968 to May 1970 


See Zigzag Z for more background. This Line-up made Zaibums: 


“THOSE WHO ARE ABOUT TO DE SALUTE You ` (maren 1969) Fontana By this time ¿€ Was evident Jyicy ley wouid gk nowhere fast, and me 
SYL 5510 and “VALENTYNE Suite ` CNovember 1965) Vertigo Vor look elsewhere Col ao 3i., Pant Wt ams tried to pull u back tog , but their 
TONY JAMES DAVE DICK JON JAMES Mic PAUL CHRIS ROD œ Us 
REEVES LITHERLAND SEEN- HeESKs taal: HKREMAN LEVERTON MOooDY Wittens MERCER SSomBe 5 HARP f 
iy Ñ DE SMTH icar Nocals , es Arms as 
bass avitav/vorals leeds phe A Atoms bass x, Cex Zoot money's , SAX (ex Copia 
(ex local Manchester ler wes Minster 5 (ex (ex Big Roll Band, Mayalls ie Lowers, Jek Beck, ERTS 

Qroups). Lett in Pe nL Fat Mattress)  Tramline) Biusbreakes, AtanPrice  Keeg Hartley “Trifle, Baul williams 

SERE Thunderbirds. Gen ca Diamma ee’ ene SE) Me fo y 

MOGUL THRA. Y Y la: < ercer 
SH Washington, ete Vale ek) Mawerick Gand Young and then 


Left in May 1970 to 


return to producing d 
£ session work, COLOSSEUI OQ # Z May 1970 unti OcYober 1971. Afrer JUICY’ LUCY’ # 5 T 
then headed the James Litherland went of to Form hàs own amup, They co-opted Clem Clempson and, An Unsuccessful attempt to pick upthe fate! 
GYeenwich later, Chris Farlowe. Made B atoums: ‘DAUGHTER OF Time* (November t970) pieces of a doomed band, which Finally pul 
Gramophone Vertigo 6360017, “LIVE™ Clune 197i) Bron ICD 1 and ‘COLLECTORS COLOSSEUM (Nw 197) ILPS 9173 aa. ere een PIECES ay, 
label. 2310-100 
DWE DAVE DICK JON MARK CHRIS PAUL ANDY RON DE Us! 
GREENSLADE CLEMPSON HECKSTALL HISEMAN CLARKE FARLOWE WILLIAMS PYLE BERG HARPS! 
Keyboards TES = TH ares G ass Noss D en Sa ence Vocals bass ans bass 
; s ex Baxerloo axes 2x St. James Infirmar -On DATs ox Je ty rà 
Joined Tony Basa, sined Sept 1969 | Rested, Joined May So 71 “Joined Sept 1570. MOODY Bled ROUSSEL Bodin Sok t 
then IF, very to HUMBLE Made produced) ; Went to - kiyn Pray. N 
briett , Went solo, EO Was in : ATOME ROOSTER guitar Pig piano 9 only. 
iefly. PIE in Ockoberig7 AE š planned. sete Dunenea nnn 1971 


(see Zigreg 24) formed own band. 


GREENSLADE Formed in OcYober 


1972 amd St going strong, they fiature very unusual 
InSYrumemkad hhe Up. Hawe So far recorded one Album: 


STEALERS WHEE 


Rab Noakes. Rater lefe (pot later 
NOAKES - Sept 72-AMLS 6819). Co 


PEST m idea For this band was 


born in don +Hiseman'’s mind in une 1972, But The 
TAU line-up wasnt Confirmed until December (972, 


"GREENSLADE C February 1973) Wamet Bros K 46207 So ¿One Album: ‘TEMPEST (Jan 1973) ILPS 9220 Nery torruous hastorty (see Zigza9 28). 
TONY DAVE DAVE ANDY JON MARK ALLAN PAUL JOE PAUL PeTe Cis 
REEVES GREENSLADE LAWSON NYS CULLOCH HISEMAN CLARKE HOLDSWORTH WILLIAMS EGAN PILNIK Yeplaceàl 

bass Piano Vocals organ vos ums bass, avitar Vocals Piano/vocals guitar / vocals Col 
z mellotron piano/viBes (ex King Crimson Vocal $ Nie Arora) Cex Cey Comi 
produce? Vibes/organ Cex Alan Bown) ` £ Fields) Cho previous groups) Scottish oup) The Big Three) Yuma 


Dave Stewart 


LONGDANCER 


Manufactured & distributed 
by Island Records Ltd. 


Kai Olsson 
IFIT WAS SO SIMPLE 


101 Wardour Street, London W1 V4QD Tel: 01-437 5047/7092 


Brian Harrison 


PIGL1 


OUT NOW 


-ATES 


l 
S.i 
E] Whiting , the bass player, was doing things was, OFa6s,...Wwokhung eh ka Rice , bone : I I , f 
=! like pel, nine aS me Sait a h aina aie Eee ate “YARAN EEEN ep The enore Fore ikad ees espe to WA Very much the typical 1967 butterfly - the “ultra cool" thing; Uó met the Byrds a because that’s what counts ; money. It$ sad, but true... and 
V| They were Quite fantastic. -in London, in fact. Sn California , we sy glans , but reg Òiòne skay long and they Mme minute Ue was acid which paved the Whit earlier and none of them had so talent comes about tenth down the list -as ]'m swe You know. 
Ë! #AÇtec that, I stacted hanging ove reg Buse USed to smoke gass and gage a lot snr My = Sal ond the ag pe Way <i piace ao Sye and ys poy R much as Spoken ! | was Comperting a oig But the Neon e were zost too weird Sor Los Jes at 
| eycwsively , tryna to get m gios. -thinking how daring we were. Ic was . pro i ahy , Who was à rana Minuta , iF was o nia meditate , of their's ard Went in to " “ the time — avd time Chey were sorting things ove here in 
“i time, ogs were relatively fer ree Esp p9 oie 3 Soc ofoup — not Like producer. A couple of months or so ago Mt Riek was one of natures tnnocents they jost Stood there and mak waya s England, they had to break up, 3 
tw! ot they had a residency lasting for Severo e Grate fal De Say, Who appear to uk was sv ted \ rough the , and h Suvager..... oe " M ; : : ; 
i weeks Tat a topless clue in Watts, the Spade have been stoned per Since They Sprarg Philips labels a veris, Myo re: 1 ON thy Sie hed hae a ree pire cs Bot Was 7 s e: bat eisai iets i ol oe on Tak S ard wel peeks. axe E 
W part of LA , Which was quite Frightening at ther mothers’ Wombs....."is it a drug? Kor possibaeeeereia: 5 ets Cat ae phe e 3 at `: pl Oe aa, was gl asic attikuðe You had os Well as being pretty direchonless and pretty stoned, and atl 
z! First bot ‘once t started playing was Great, Si | aa. Jn" ou, see? ds vane” te re pe va ase , a. Bey are: Ç ! Oa K ned wave become Ẹantastic,  aðopt ún Los gaes — 30 When the 9 could ĝo was try to adminisver Some petemnal advice. They 
T Aleight . loe — Jose Bround the share of the hippi < "J 9 - and anything Lise that Ñ arly they'd been able to stay together, Misunderstood wemt down there to play at were juse Confused and | was wor in the dark tes, So 
| "After a While , they went in and Cak an thing. 2⁄2 AE NEN: they've got hidden away. | mean, those ` Misenderstood could've been astonish- Pandoras Box they were the subject Oç ack: aS a Combination We werent too wonderful — and | didwt 
| album hion | mag have financed CI > g CU as aiara in AA Sügjes they made dont Sound dated even Ñ unu inPlvencias — yust basicaly because ridicule swp because they were from have any infwenca Over the scene; | was the top DY in 
| Cat remember now ), Soi Stac | Elton or Cee le contact i so in gina toðay, Six “years later; for their time they Hirything did was wmnovative ; they Riverside, Which Was aperoxumately San Bernadino / Riverside ‘put thok Was just about the Same 
Ey dice Githpteared wae ise cenctie 9 that they 90 Ç London, because there was We then he ati kag zo mucna Oe ee, be: Herero aaa e Flay? eqivolent +o coming from Say, Stowe as being the top DI in Leicester... £ meant nothing in 
Oj Shame because < Were amaaang--.. this bi ebo, sita attached to being from etree EE o diek, Lag ror they were “lyn varous ideas, for phe yee 's Market un England. fibre ibs a lot af LA ,where everything was Supposed to happen. 
wl totally eclipsing anything else recorded ù America and Also London was probably n € best band ENOL Seeñ ....... Ye belong what th would have done, u ' ' >. “ " 
iE! Ae oa sore ees L nti U Reals pee ia Fs biochips Se ok they IÇ iE Nadine tee far the American AEE) emember ning “a Monit Meis. dea bea bench eh MN Mom kl k& Pa: Neston jie A She Bry Bas erage wen 
oet hands ovn them now, They did WT. em Qe off, amd my — w, ° KNOWS Cali Goeni whiie Š was gor À ; a : : ; 1 ‘ 
I "Tim WOE talking’ and other Yardbirds numbers, brother Alan , Who was a mate of Niget "As tt was Rick Brown, the Singer , was kel a ees aes of racine as a of thing , You Know, Anyway athe fist Piazza From the old Mystics, ove the 4 were a pretty undis- 
e! "You dowt have to 90", "Smokestack Lightning" Thess ana time’ and Was Somelwow of Oatted inte the Army — but then a strange Mave how The Misunderstood Opened the see hon, thou were fairy ordinary, tinguished bunch ..... and Wis Stee\ playing , Oven then , Was 
H! And au sots of things. lt wag basically done mx 2 vp us tt. Management oF Sikvation deneloped; Rick returned to Catig- Mears of perception — but Dm sure EREI ate ore e isunderstood Went on....... nowhere near as Good as Wis work with the MisundecsYood. 
=! as a demo, to try to Wostle Some gigs agency Of Alexis Kommet, put them Up and helped | omnia Cthis Was betere | Went back home to Ë hèd st un them to become as big as any ae was gust Uke one of tose silly He Was newer all that d at Keeping time , and on that 
1i ard a recording Contract, and | was the them oet a Contract uith Fontana. England under O. slight cloud), and We opt Wand there had ever been. Iç was sumply Ae pedal ` t Richard film, where fist Dirty Bwes Band alhum it's very noticeable - kas 
b! producer - Which meant that | jose sat “Their furs sunge , Fonvana TE 777 + "| can hold of a Crooked psychiatrist up Un San the Graft thar did them in, because Rick ae Pi ae ah K reput svopped aU over the place. The band made X couple of atoums 
<! there and kepe ot of the way. take you to the Sun’, subsequently arrived in Fromcisco , to Whom we sent Rick with wins the central figure ; he didwe hold the cue, ee gengt re Te Bate SER ies Cath Glem on the Cost one only) BLE neither of them was 
si "well gt used bias gh Aken letter box and I used to play it hourly on the about 300 dollars, in search of a certificate i band together as such , because | thik the baca A WS ALS +e la Aa ited Very remarkable. 
me wi OU! ‘ `. ` ` ` ae 4 Í 9 ? d . ey “ R 
J Ass of ies ae tere a ieee F fe: hapa ue mre oue > Rieti artes. ee b ne meray, Serice] | kanaa mess yimusr did that, but without to do this thing where they'd get `a cycticas : The re-formed Misunderstood was really a sad move - 
jı because they were so ò Compared with hae ot Ri : À ees ee er AO JOSE Sea feedback noise repeating every fus Seconos Jost An attempt to Camrose on the old name | think , and 
wi amy other band D3 heacd ve til then — much G dln w PAETA ENOR je Toana sen pee lag KEE aal PE A angina tn tee: They tried +o ard they'd leave the Svage wilh fheir instru- Glenn Was cesrainly a Changed person by then, We had one 
J better, and certainly more inventive. Amò track Caled ‘My Mind’, Which is Provably Nietnam Seton ° Upped of be >a rity , ge sera alse would have ments au feed back and then op back on rather nervous meeting , | remember, but if was sk sort 
| this , done et, Was ac atime when $a best oF ot the thu at obit an? Vy. iA £ bas place ; he was the dope Canin |B MINE OF Be leter, That sort of ef “hiGlenn” “hi John" and that was LC...... \ didkt see 
Oj cortd drwe into LA awd See The ByM¥ of me Shungs they cid. Within weeks, he'd desected..... after Iraak Of the band, and wes the one who > r : f hi ae "U [ A 
l 3 tists because I've oot à tape of ik ..... v ; ó : ` I ; thiurg became Commonplace a e awwmore o im. Tony Hull was in High Tide ,of Course, but 
WU; Love almost anytime ypu wanted... omo - P P ç haning — to hear him tell it — turned on the met. val kd them UGo new ideas and P few Years , a 
E! ids aie Been AE CONE o$ the reson must year — towards the end ofur, Glenn Whole of the American Army , urcluding Waving... Like "| can take Yu to the sun’ latir , of ceus, bot UW mid Go ue yost Where the other Ovys are now, S really dont Know! 
QI Sessiors whic produced the Airplane ç Campbell appears to have some Kind of Oning acid +o au the officers .........he'd ee instance , Which was such a Change. Freaked ae. % ey eee platalg — When As smau as | may wrt , Vye Urenitably run ot of 
Bl ‘Surceatistic Pillow’ Of) coursa ua onun el BNO. opts completely beserk S ms Sone more tp corrupt the US Army than (o the Yardbirdy stult they'd been doing Patas wu KD eee goa total Spacn..... | Was goug to Yamble On at length about What the 
retrospect that you realise What On em wal , leaving ever body gisa miles amy other Mdividua inthe hist, | AN w. Ü t neve een ytho M $ ó ss r S 
WL cita Lane: LE pe SA N w was j brd Srory op the ia Cati fornia. ie Va Á Vive: \sUNndersvood meant tO me So youve been spared a Doris 
=! ci 3 +A , A hind, In those daus, he was Such an world — according £O him a vAN uke il ear s. aeadple. Of hans: Sites. ue Lois 
Éi KA ee iz fage? lita ce Crelioing player, pigog infinitely better he came back to Zhroland Under a Pes "The most vncredide Big lever saw them “Wf DO bean a hustler or had a Lor +a sie, they aise pe ae ae ie home ete 
hos 3 ; ' than he ever did w Suiey Lucy, where passport and.......] dont know how much Ë Was at a cho called Pandora's Box (Tapló ba rig or of fact, that COSV h i P lone , : : P 
We used to sit around and Smoke a lot, Wis whole is 1 prota Wien , Money) we byght Rick out ot ' <s AE of (967 ; e psychedelic Pioneers, all 
2 but Lt wasnt in any Way Sinister, We had s W oh phe te ta Peera pel FEA mp te ee i So Vu sau say V ay tok ea aa adorn — the the drags |) | mean, this is one of the thot enthusiasm and innocence , ano above au, the Per- 
| these mates who used to Unto LA ene ‘ , ten o tak, j © This pont . comes â e b. at Spacked o e Senset Strip riots rea jw ia Uka _ ` : ; 
Gq] Soan and Likerathy chews AAA NA a withdrawn and ouiet, mad hed tended to — shodowy ~ but he ended up in India, Bret Whron the Bugalo Spring fcald pas: NAU ease “hed wad loth vag a eo] neg ney ie Radio London. Gor blimey , that was 2 
Ay thur car Full of oráss j that's au there ares aes Pei 4 qoy k ws outar, In We uterim , hed become very Spiritual Wy ' For what iks wort", The predominant money Y Covid pul U behind Kevin Coyne, ý I 
g’ ' We ie Ord Unterested Un Tastern raigòns ; he Mhal Ow LA at that time, Summer 1966, Was for asanca, Bed make hin popular — Family tree concocted, researched ¢ drawn by Rte Rame, N ay 
7 s 
gi TOMORROW we imti igon. In eny 1908, | T STRAWBERRY HILL BOYS GILES GILES e AG yak 19o — Apid 869. Leicester ovoup premously known 
Ji Formerly w Soully band called The In Crowd, turned parme qA hirad pel v , \aver to l \ P fter our chat H Su y ki 
O/ to er power Sans became legendary Rai caw tes ê Stmstbarry shll Cuelve inte T. ere wes, Stacked around IDOA, ng blued Potentially great group which never FF the ground Above the MiS- FAM LY # 1 > PAI eza a- Ue Ree ee ole 
Ki! o Uaderground/uFo. Alouer: "TOMORROW Mar bt) PES 7042 $ +o play wt Bams + Amarican Erradikal Folk, Apumsi STRAWES (May 1960) Gee Zigzag it). Also inchadad Judy ar. law Dow) Undersvood, | We ko Peaties patronage. AIDAS: “Mosc int Stop , par 
i ! end DOA Ori LE Carek 1970) AILS 970 , ' Asked John to 4 apa be y 2 or Cs House C u 1968) 
Yi our role Club wa b 4-3 we in z a aS, 222. and Vanous others. Album: ’ The ne. ~ ig ASA oie w opinion ke 44.057 Cproduced- or overproduced - by Dave Mason) and Fami ENTERTAINMENT 
1 boton. They ' WAS Gis i 
Seve KEITH JUNIOR TWINK Charged £12 plus ' ' r p: Of au the [ I T | | (Juy 1969) 
ue HOWE, WEST JOHN Atums Fa eleahaas,sneos cues asd) Ya e DAVE < CLARE SANDY Mke BoB Fete. a A E cham Ric Jim CHACLIE ROB ROGER K44069 
Ls. aiea Q Osea Nooo includes ROMPAS , COUSIN: DENIZ DENN GILES FRIPP GILES but Untertunately GRECH RING WHITNEY TOWNSEND CHAPMAN 
tS W Ao a bass Jakid the 2 double bass on bass gitar oals — gtr/ sanja Sole `a Vocal ums guitar bass there's no room lege bass/viohin Sayes/fiutes itar Cen PLY Ce OAS es 
l egg: ee Ae Pretty rere the train | (They iz / (was Oaah son: Rene for Vas Comments . (ax Horan) Us Farinas) (ex afinas ee Sones Banta EÉ 
w with Mark wirt3 Sessions the Sos oe were great too), f pos Fux). Left in blas on an Ui I Sorry about hat! lef in Apa 1969, à the” Strollers 
al forthcoming chart) b. Spring 1970 Album, recorded ' ATK, bag Seek er) 
nmr be a - American tour, 
o! i join BLIND FANH 
ra YES # 4. Froclaimed ‘Bey new Group of 1968" - afar which The STRAWBS # FA April 1970 to Avg 1971 KIN ( RIN|SON = A oe as paani MILY # 2 Apel ISG9 46 O cvober 1969, when Jim Kine 
l they werk through a period racked ath Various troubles - au of which Rick Wateman’s arrival caused a Cusco of publicity and uvereat | Arrived ulin amaai shines tind PAE aad Mase PR Mr i left — ply in a way wecavse King was a 
p] were resolved by Changes Ca gles steal iiocnirsehe t onnel. Paes < Proves Inne the, rock Apa š id, record ing +o Alt eas THE Couet OF THe CKA ON KING "Seer 6S)ILPS ON. Broke up, ang 2“ vee Ave) oyy aoe the group a Voc of Visual impact. Made nc 
< PES Cp) ROSA ana TNE AND A OE Ch o7 Roos anrs 224 WCU 7D At Gasos Album recorded by a Sesion group led by Fripp: “IN THE WAKE OF POSEIDON!’ (Apal 1970) ILPS 9127. The W CAS acor west 4 a ig ou pg asr si ads ue 
y Ssn grovp A - 
et TONY JON CHRIS B | Mike Giles -vures , Pere 
7 ILL PETS RICK TONY Dave JOHN RICHAS Pete BoB IAN M Giles -bass , Greg Lake fara Ro 
sj Formed aaa a ANEREN SALES BRUFORD BANKS WAKEMAN HOOPER COUSINS FORD HUBSO SINFIELD FRIPP ME DONALD are yad k rqe) olin WA, or Hey TORREEND irae os 
Wi Boðast “ex ex local *x Son) avin (e Sons Keyboards, gear Noak; | Syiter/vocals bass Oms Ñ lyrics / lights — gtr/mellotron  Yeeds /fute drums rass/vecaly © “eth Tippett. Sayes gitar Drums vocals bass/violin 
(v anng Bitter Beenie ups, ex 1 Previous Leçe fn Session men Both ex-Elmer Gantry's Velvet (4x Gods) Lefe tn Ocrobet a 
l Sweet) ex Wlabel Geers Mabel Greecs grops 3 Mo Chad played on Opera— a fack they no doub n P 1969 to form RING Eric Burdon 
>i Toy Shop) Tey Shop PE 5 ee as Sasu) C Se Ta, sko saps an Slevin tea er: oF TRUTH ite £ the Avimal 
l PIG for 4 instance). pne: ° DONALD Formed c: ‘Ox : 
5! er “formed Lege in ILPS 2126 Emerson, Lake and 
L Imet 
i YE LASH ; ath 
! # = Feb 1970 to Awgust 1971, With au thew Jue’ Wane 197) T+ STEAW # NS Ce NISON 2 ee coms FA # Octoloert 1969 to Sune i971, A 
š: NES # smoothed ovt, Yes became the darlings wat rae Wi — kisa NBS Husa the aie foxy st 1971 to the Ki Aka < # August 1970 - Januayy 1971 Teong iy Period of great Success FONN ERN 
Š tos: s rano to Soper sV Second road band am enen Shater Hime than thi First, and Bab Frupp began three albums Were Celensed: ' A SONG FoR me’ (January 1970). 


SÇ the Melody Maker and achieved great Popularity. 
This line-up recorded one album: ‘THE Yes MAM'( Feb 


1) K 40100 


1972) , IN THE CAN’ 


Albums: GRAVE NEW WORLD (Jan 1972) AMLH 68078, Two w 
LAST SUMMER (Gausins Solo KNov 1972) AMLS 62118, BURSTING AT THE SE 


° (Jan 1973). Line up x 
oe, $ EE O a PETE BANKS 3281575] Son 
a ON’ TEV JON CHRIS BiLe guitar aad E c 
+t KAYE HOWE ANDERSON SQUIRE BeUFORD MICHAEL HOUGH woke Wendie DAV or ces: 

`<. _ Keyboands artery vocals bass drums dtums Keyboards Ətr/Vezals ass Ora 

ia ay Swa lao ow an =s =s joi in 
MR EEEE] PS Feb 1970 RAY en ol ASA J Vocals Vocals 
N COLIN CARTER Cemer” | Séssions 
ç \ vocals prodicing 


TO JOIN THIS HALF G= 


\ YES # 5 August 1971 until August I972 - a penod 


dunno Urck they Baned great acclaim ua America. Two 


QAWev 


ROXY, 


July 1971 — Srl ing Strang da 
Sevecod Charges. One Of 19 
Ma bDiggtor Success Stories — svad 
live now, pay later" method, whe a band mortgag 


MUS | 


\ 
3} big SeU albums: “FRAGILE (November 1971) K 50009 to the hilt and prays for fame and fortune. The Bryan Fercy Show has rel * 
< ‘CLOSE To THE EDGE* tember 1972) K Soo2. two albums: Roxy MUSIC Clune 1972) IPS 9200, 'FOR YOUR PLEASURE (Mac 7) IU 
ane” i 
i 3 
P steve SON CHRIS Rick, BILL PALL ANDY’ DAVID 
u! HONE ANDERSON ë SQUIRE WAKEMAN BRUFORD THOMPSON MACKAY (QÑ. 
I avrikar vocals bass Keyboards drums Atoms Sones replaced by tape things Coy mouse proef) 
fi Joined a; Lege in (ex Smokestack) RIL MANZANERA se SS eee Yt re co 
A 
gust 97 er = (ex Aviet Sun) bass 


#4- 


Kug Crimson 
S=. * 


music w 


but 
Ym M 


u= 45. 


September 1O72 - still going S¥rong. 
BU Bruford lefr the security of Yes to play more adventurmys 


stl appears on the triple 


` Suropean tours ave Corrent 


KING CRIMSON #4 


tothe present. Has the earmarks 
-despite the Clepartywe of Muir, AC 
in America. Abum: 'LARKS TONGUES IN ASPIC’ (March 1973) 


(see zz 28) Ca an) 


August 1972 
being the most Svaole unit 
Re Amg OnVensivae Brivis Sud 


SB jL 


' 9230 
ALAN STENE JON CHRIS RICK BLL DAVID BoB JOHN JAMIE PETER 
WHITE HONE ANDERSON SQUIRE WAKEMAN BRUFORD CROSS FRIPP WETTON MUI. THORUE 
aos guitar vocals bass Keyboards Ovoms Nilin / Lute Qvitar ad bass/ percussion ~ Quitar/vocal i. 
. Melidtron mellotron vocals  (@x Boris,ex Assagai * 
Rick Wakeman also made sco album (SX wives OF HENRY Tat AMLH Last - Feb 1973) (no prenious groups) $ devices Left mar 1913 cées 


fe Carn noforiety 25 pdẸcrionist demanging miraculous performances from his 


K 44104 , “ANYWAY (November 1970) K 54002, and_the compilarion 


Sidemen. One Album fecorded dung this penod: ’ LIZARD (Nov 1970) ILPS 914) of remixed oldies “OLD SONGS NEW Songs CMarcni97!) «34001 
PETE MEL GORDON ANDY POL, CHR vie RO ROGER JOHN 
SINFIELD COLUNS HASKELL MECULLOCH PALMER WHITNEY TONNSEND CHAPMAN WEIDER 

Wes /lignts Saxes/fiote bass fvocals BOMS Keyboards Anbes gitar drums vaals bass Niohin 
Ws 3 Mellotron Cex /Fieyr (ex Shylimbs ) (ex Deep Feela 
va tO a De Lys) +k "i Gaiterisa ee: Left 
? Ponte Kingsom Come, then to Blossom Toes, ete) see 
Soio Fields, and is now in Jwe 1971 
Greenslade (see over 
—— there) 
ING CRIMSON #4 June (971 to September 1972. Due to my lac 
Feb 1971 — July 1972 FAMILY Fami m the 048 
' A felalively solid band but apparently not without eemal srcice For mucha x” SA Vao toate of€ iu: of unterest h 
4 of ks existence. Complered 2 psbA tours and 2 Albums `. ISLANDS Wu cee > Sexe Kaw aa Asa ue Te 2 APN dain: COP Te D. 
(November 1971) ILPS 8175 and ‘EAR THGOUND' (June 1972) HELPS a STUER erat Oak TR SOC AN STA N SEIS 3 STD oes oe = 
, M 
pressures , ther 
PETE BoB MEL JAN JOHN POLI CHARLIE 208 ROGER a bound tob 
INFIELD Freire COLLINS WALLACE , WETTON PALMER. WHITNEY TOWNSEND = CHAPMAN errors. If yo 
OCreagon lyrics Qitac e Saxes/ Lutes drums S vibes Opitar Orums vocals Know Of any 
Roxy producer mellotron mellotron (ex Mogul Thrash ) please Lek me 
Ci album) Joined June 1971 know so the 
Nk. Left Sept 1972 Can be Cored! 
fe Kano Albun 2d when lane 
1€)a book of 
family trees 
AM | t September |972 tothe present. is pvbtished 
” = ° Curremtiy WOKS Oon a new alum, Many thanks 
n p — Summer 1972 to Eox\y 1973. wel Sie n tlan aan ‘Suey from Keep on having Celensed a Rine Simple Boom Bang’. Fomily, 1 think, are one 
OSO uni + Eer] à KU 
Humble Pie. Album: Css: ey Odean) “Born rele Mie Ah hy Meat teen £ she, kag ie: an se ae Graae at eager A eai iinmadiately | 
ALEXIS GASPAR MEL Boz JAN TONY veplced POLI CHARLIE ROB ROGER Jim 
KORNER LAWALL. COLLINS bass WALLACE ASHTON 7 PALMER WHITNEY “TOWNSEND CHAPMAN CREGAN 
Bist, Aan Congas Sayes drums te a so a 72 Ovitar drums vocals bass/gyita- 
, E . mo Four, ~ 
ES, ete. Sessions Also worked uith Graham Bell Abin Lee, Mike Potto, ete. Ashton Gardner t Dyke) ear cua eer 34 
` fr i 


Janufactured & distributed 
by Island Records Lid. 


101 Wardour Street, London W1 V4QD Tel: 01-437 5047/7092 


In the first half of 1967, the music of the 
Mis undersrood buYned fast and furious in the 
Mads of anyone who happened +o hear it, 
And For a very Short time it seemed æ iç 
they reatly would take vs tothe sun. 


Thar progress was nipped inthe bud by 
Uncle Sam however, and we can only caydieam 
About wha nught have happencd (..... and 
poging by the letters We get , a lot of people 
Yo just that), | Went along to see John Rel, 
Who Was uhat u Could probably cau the 
Misunderstood's fst “mento and guide" (if 
lhat tirle doesnt sound ioo pretentious and 
pompous), And Jonn explained as much of 
thee history as he Knew. 


"| Started out in Dallas, Texas, as a 
time DJ and ‘beatles expect’, but at that time 
Jwasn't realy involved with any local bands 
probably because none of them was very 
interesting... it WAS aU groups Like the 5 
Americans, who later made T see the light and 
‘The 5.30 Guided Jour’ - their answer to the 


Beatles ‘Magical Mystery Tour with them ond, for O while “the notomous 
"From there | went to Oklahoma, workunro, Seeds — one Of Whe worst bands I've ever the road to Damascus experiences ... 
as a Cl hme DI tw Oklahoma City. The Seen... he, pot really; they were very very Stonning: Rivetting! 


bands there Were much beher: Dewayne € 
the Beldettas , Jay Walker $ the Pedestrians, 
and Dann Yankee ¢ the Carpet baggers, for 
twsyance . ano there , though | was a BI 
Pirst avd emost , | also used fo get a few 
Bias Sorted out - mostly at weird places 
Like Indiaw reservations , pecause there were 


WEF K. FROG Soul-cum- progtessive band 


Which broke op in late 1968. (Line -up also included Re bene = now 
in Trafe). Made a number of Singes and 2 albums om island 
‘SUNSHINE SUPERFROG` ILP 944 & 'OUTOF THE FRYING PAN' ILPS SOR? 


Ə Lot Of Indians living inthe Wills of South 
Cklahoma. AU these Danðs recorded of one 
time oc amother, by the way, but only on 
Smal Obscure labels and they newer meant 
Anything other thar locally really. 

"Anyway , the radio Sration wasnt doiig too 
weu , and Since | was the last guy they’ taken 
om, luas the Furst they got rid of when the 
So get rough — So l applied for jobs in San 
Diego Ond San Bernadino , and much +o my 
Surprise , BOE fers from both of them. | took 
the One in San Bernadino Catout KFY miles 
From Los Angeles) and Went of to work in 
Cotifornia , where | Started taking “drugs “and 
leading a generally depraved sort of iR 
vo. this was early l9e0. 

"I svacted hanging ovt with a Local band 
Caled the Mystics, Which Usctuded Rod Piazza 
(see the chart), and they, ike a number ot 
bards around that time , were Greatly influ- 
ewed by the foul Butterfield Bwes Band, which 
used to play quite a Lot onthe Coast. Sc 9 
WAS hamging Aarounòà amò Being to gigs 


Freaky Bed taristu for the hme = they 
had a Keyboard player: Un S¥ance , Who 

vSed 40 bz emensed in a Square of pianos 
arð organs very WRICS band. There were 
a lot “ef bands Around the area actuatly 
Gan Berradina/ Riverside 3, of Whom The 
Bush was probably the most popular ; they 


The original nA losy au H RUS Dret 
Gag idle 7) Ene Gito Wirignt Nel than Dao 
recorded “HE LAST Pore (Wu 1970) ILPS 9117 


old mates in 


lles Of Misunders¥ood #2 in 
We GMeAse BANO 


i | always ht kaw 


be "progressive 7 heavy" 
bere Cectoiww Very waedioe (e 


Chas NEIL MIKE LUTHER mike ! 
p MERCER HUBBARD HARRISON | GeCsvENcR KELDE | 
Saxes guitar Plano/vocals SvitarNoa's fums ' 

olo 


now in Srealery bands, now back 


Went 

Solo, but AL HE 

re: fond SPENNER | Ms CULLOCH STAINTON 
| SPOOKY Tost bass see | Suter kasa 5 


were doing a Byròs-meets -the Beatles thing 
Which Was fairly safe, and then there was 

One called The North Side Moss and another 
Called The South Side Blues Band — Which 
Subsequently evolved Unto that Blue Horizon 
Brovp Bacon Fat. 

"So, as I say, | used to go to the local 
Sor SÓ ane Ó. the Mystics and the ae 
ioe Moss had O oy laying the Openi à 
Nen Shopping corer te @rerside Welt ihe 
Mystics did their set but befece tre Norfh 
Side Moss were due to ap on , there was 
this band nobedy had heard of Who had 
alse been booked — so | was planning to 9p 
and have a Warder accund the shoPEIKS 
Centre hile they were Playing... but 
as | was about to dñ oK, | saw 
This qrovp taking the Srage and srarting 
to tune Up- and t looked Very weird and 
Freaky, so | decided +o hang around to 
SER if they WUR Any good. They called 
themselves, it transpired, The MISUNDERSTOOD, 

“Well, U was Like one of Your St Pav] on 
“ue Was 
ont both the North 
Side Moss and the Mystics +O pieces , they 
feally did. Glenn Campbell looked Incredibly 
thin and U , with RxcePtionatly long hair for 
those days, and he was hunched Tight over 
this steel guitar — an instrument you never 
Saw tn a ròck band — playing the “most un- 
believable stuff SO ener heacd.....and Steve 


JOE COCKER he GREASE BAND#1 


After years of ploddin 
PVrAOW and had hafs Wi 
Benny Cordell. Album: ‘with A LITTLE HELP FROM MY FRIENDS) SLe2 IGOG 


Yound SheGald area clubs, Joe Cockar Came down to 
"Marsorine ond! With A utle help’ both produced by 


MAD DOGS +t ENGLISHMEN 


March 970 — May ISTO (see Zigzag 15). Did one tovr, from 
Which Came a Fm and a double album (July 1970) AMLS 
6002. Formed basically to honour Co é 


wtractual Obligations. 


A WHOLE HOST x 
OF SUPERSTARS ‘ 
INCLUDING 5 

| LEON ROSSELL 

À CARL RADLE 
Decided to IM ee eee 
fock Jim PRice 


May 1969 
cHeis NEIL Mc BAKE _ ALAN HENRY CHRIS JOE Tommy KENNY 
MERCER HUBBARD WEAVER. ROWLANIDS SMENNE = MsCULLOUGH STAINTON Coce =. EYee SLADE 
Saxes Qvitarc organ atoms ass guitac bass vocals Keyboards AIMS 
; £ vëcals ç former to 46 : 
ex Five Apparent VANCE ARNOLD sl Dunbar, Nan 
ex Sweeneys Nen Vree noii then Mark Almond, Ja33 groups 
€ the Avengers now has his own 
Wert on wA band RIFF RAFF 
+o various | 
Əcoops ¢ z 
Wines wit bee ey U SSS JOE COCKER She GREASE BAND #2 | 
lj , panache SC Charisma of CO P Ar41060 10 Feb 13970. Best ever Cocker Band. Very svcceesful un Many thanks fo: z 
LITTLE RED Rooster Woot APOE IOR® = adluit at Woodstock - and made one mbum: Joe Jönn Rel , 
fr logi ew _ dishanded. € FROG CEO, ALM B4224 (Dec 1069). Fly Records hae re-issued au his old Hacks. John Tobler t 
Gee Zigir 27) Steve Feacock I 
ao 4 
Cues Nei FAT PAi ALAN HENRY CHRIS Joe Venny Pasa : 
MERCER HUBBARD MATTRESS ROLAND SPENNER MECULLOLEH STAINTON Cocker Musa at te Ú 
Saxes evitar Anag bass /vocals Qbr/Vocals Keyboards oats Notas lee: OS kariine k 
Bor Snaw Gien Kyan \ 
lo heey wei for £ Misunderstood 
a while , then te maniacs avound the globe 1 
MHEAN JELLY wiih \ 
Jackie Lomax iA 
ary 1970, then 
felurned to bas 
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business BOBBY KEYES i 
Casa CHUCK BLACKWELL | 
I 
Lie Aso THE GREASE BAND Was originally +o be called Bown Retired aruna ! 
y ILPS 9157, BREAD amd Wing te include Davy Lutton (ex Eire Apparent) on drums. Came togetner to LA PRESTON II 
Yaw +o Work Ov. Jasus Cheise Superstar’ atbum ù nad 1970, and went on From May-Dec jo DON I 
onered, thece. Album: TE GE ASE BAND ( April 1971) SHVL 790. A Second album was cut but never released. then to RITA COOLIDGE Žžć | 
=== She Field CLAUDIA LENNEAR , 
i È London ETC ETC w 
GLENN NEIL MIE Bruce ALAN HENRY CHRIS from ere 
CAMPBELL HOBBARD Weave R, Re MWLANDS SPENNER MSCULLOUG| STAINTON Dec 1970 t 
sree! guitar Ca L. wS (AÁ Arms tess ita, Keyboard, ` 4 
P 3 ee Heig ron ieee Quitar/Nvoals Slavai qan ere 2 hA B 
ined later, UGW, in ' Onl When he in Jul tually ` 
Toras See om WEATHERS e Janes played for re-emerged. cay kasa pone Te tacos ` 
a, 4 Went to GENTLE G 3 “while - Mid 1972, \ 
Ih Yag DOORS (ore An denli wae 20) BADGER Se Se rex > 
| ~ A Album 'ONE LIVE BADGER (March 1973 re 
U 
CHR S STAINTON Båt ID , WITH JOE COCKER, Jan 1972 -Jani973, we. cone pres meN i 
ly formed witheut Cocker, who joined in elo, Made diraskrougs debut in NewYork, Manh T3 and newer managed to drums Bass/voals Keyboards guitar/Vorals |S 
n One disaster followed another; bum Bigs, à dope busk avd deportation in Ausmlia, and à Vely OMdInary 3:58 Bere cot gD (ex ' 
SOMETHING To Say’ CFeb 1973) HiFIY IS. Funmilyy they Just feu apart at the Seams, having achieved very little. Shton Gardner t Dyke Racrish4 Gutits) | 
GLENN NEIL. fELX Various ALAN Various CHRIS Joe CONRAD ALAN 
CAMPBELL HUBBARD FALCON hom payas SPENNER backing 9 STAINTON) «= COCKER ISADORE WHITE 
PICI 2 Steel guitar oyitar , Congas Who came bass /vocals Singers Keyboards VOS Arms ( Atoms T 
toned March 12 and Went who came. Ler in Janvary Stee Stils &x Baus, “Ü 
Packed AUNG, , And went 1973 +o produce. ee noo BES. (J 
Must US tour... dont » ions, Efe) < 
wow Where he iS now. non ; 1T 
Pow where he is n vith Terry Keid A 
122 = se 


. (Y ajna, the idea of Geery Rafferty ard 
W|) end Noakes ley to op solo (Abim : RAB 

hy ghort life, Sreaters Wheel have had a 
'STWALERS WHEEL (Nov 1972) AMLS GIZI 


RAB ROGER BROWN GERRY NEIL _ ALAN JIMMY  (feplaced Conrad 
NOAKES Fee OUT RAFFERTY HUBBARD SPENNER KARSTEIN emas: went 
replaced by feplaced by bass/otr \vocals Ovitar bass AMS @ to 00 Sessions 
ona noe R a tae e humbl pmi Eao WNE ante © Taj but has now 
EROS 5 C. `A. ` 
was PRARPER poss lefts but rejoined in May ga doing Sessions Manatee) returned tO USA, 


OUT NOW 


JOE COCKER Š the tattered remnants Janz- now. 


No-one Seems to know €xachly whats happening €xcept that Joe is takig another 
"holiday Hes legt the band Ort to come to terms with touring and tani Suh 
a large entourage. Some Say he recording in LA, others Sai 
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ik 
a 
he’s fetived foc “Qood. ' 
Pay i an as ain I 
pu 
Ail 3 ave Apparently Joe 10 
lurking, hoping CockER tE 
that Joe will vaals 'á 
Yeaoi(e their o! 


Services again Soon! 


WITH A 


Hello again, definitely from an up- 
right position. Stuff and Nonsense is 
a far more respectable title, and I 
wouldn't like you to think that anyone 
with such a hungry look as the bloke 
on the gravestone in the last issue 
could possibly resemble my over- 
fed gut, which is designed to attract 
ladies with big wellingtons and things. 
Anyway, Michael Wale says my 
writing is idiosyncratic, and it's well 
known that such genius is only pro- 
duced in those unable to pose for 
Oxfam posters. 

Right, enough of that crap, and on 
with the goodies. Let's start with 
the recommendations which should 
be pretty obvious and wind down to 
the bits which may be considered 


as odd, First on the list of anyone 
who reads this paper should be 
"History of the Byrds", a double 

LP at about £2.80 or something, 
compiled by Pete, and featuring 

an as yet unpublished chart of the 
progress of Roger/Jim and his friends 
of now and then, If you don't have 


too much Byrds material in your 
collection, put it at the top of your 
list, and if you do, it has "Lady 
Friend", which isn't on an LP 
elsewhere. 


The new Manassas album is pretty 
much like the first one, but that's 

OK and Roy Buchanan's second is, I 
think, the ultimate in guitar playing. 
Try and catch him while he's touring. 
Also well up to previous high stand- 
ards are the Doobie Brothers, Dr. 
John, Donovan, (good to see you back) 
Procol Harum, (it's about time Britain 
recognised this very fine group) and 
Argent, the first side of whose album 
is just one long succession of great, 
great music. Taj Mahal is back on 
the right track, and Bowie seems to 
be, although I can't profess to be an 
expert in that field, and the title track 
of his new album struck me as a 
little odd. 

On the re-issue front, more of those 
great double albums from Vanguard, 
this time, a Buffy Sainte Marie and a 
Joan Baez, which are excellent coll- 
ection fillers, and also the pleasantly 
packaged but rather expensive indi- 
vidual and collective Clapton/Bruce/ 
Baker doubles on the new RSO label, 
Somebody has apparently told the 
Phonogram group that they have some 
great back catalogue material on 
other than Chess, and they've started 
with really great things from the 
Platters, Mate Domino, Alva) and 


a Red Bird/Mue Cat compilation 
featuring rather more than the obvious, 
Also, Zigzag's favourite British lady 


singer, Dusty Springfield, has some 
nice oldies reissued, It's a shame, 
but a double re-issue of mid period 
Rick Nelson is not going to be put 
out, due to its not apparently fitting 
with the man's current image. For 


fans the albums spliced together are 
‘Country Fever’ and 'Bright Lights 
and Country Music’. James Burton 
and Ricky Nelson at their splendid 
best. 

Right, now you've spent something over 
fifty quid on those, let's move to the 
darker corners, as yet unexplored by 
many, but frequently offering greater 
inspiration. 

Firstly hello to a new label BASF 

as in magnetic tape, who do their 
own records, with teutonic efficiency 
in pressing, but British speaking 
imagination in the selection of 
artists. I've only heard two so far, 
one of which is a Sugar Cane Harris 
lp on which the old Mayall team of 
Harvey Mandel, Larry Taylor and 
Paul Lagos do the backing. A smart 
record, and somewhat better than 
Mayall's current direction, to my 
mind. The other one is by a new 
name Paul Trainer, a contemporary 
of Jim Morrison at UCLA and writer 
and singer of a song called "Beaut- 
iful Jim" which I recommend unre- 
servedly. Good second albums by 
artiste who ‘didn't sell many the 

first time are presented by Steve 


Goodman, whe I find so much more 
appealing than hie mate John Prine, 
Pure Prairie League, (actually, 
their first album, as they were 
released the wrong way round here) 
and Clifford T. Ward, whose album 
"Home Thoughts" te my favourite 


of 1973, and likely to remain so. 
If you're too chicken to play it to 
death in your record shop, you 
could listen to Noel Edmonds, who 


plays it almost as often as I do, 

but the answer is to buy it, and by 
the time you read this, it should 

be well into the charts where it 
belongs. Interesting that now an 
unprecedented two Dandelion artists 
seem to be making it, Clifford and 
Medicine Head, and it's a shame in 
many ways that it didn't happen 
while the company was still funct- 
toning. Watch out soon, by the 

way, for Bridget St. John, Tractor 
and even my man Kevin on new 
labels. 

First time likes for me this month? 
Frankie Miller, Dobie Greay, (the 

In Crowd man, but on a different 
label), and a fabulous piss-taking 
album by National Lampoon on the 
Island HELP label, which is good 
value. Interestingly, my initial 
reluctance to accept the much- 

hyped Wailers album was to a certain 
extent unjustified, as their version of 
"Stir It Up" is positively perfect, 
although much of the rest of the record 
is not up to the admittedly superhigh 
standard of this track. Zigzag isn't 
ready for reggae, 1 think, but it's a 
good start. 

Since I have moved near to Guildford, 
I've been able to take in quite a Few 
gigs, with a fifty per cent success rate, 
in terms of good music so far. Good 
were Riff Raff, which is half of the 
original Mark Almond, Nazareth, who 
have a good chance of taking over in 
England from Slade, and once again, 
Camel, who are doing an as yet un- 
recorded masterpiece called "Lady 
Fantasy", which is musically exquisite. 


Andy Latimer may prove to be the 
next guitar hero - he's certainly on the 
right track, Less rewarding were 
Jonathan Kelly, who was just a bore, 
I'm afraid, and Robin Trower, whose 
record I liked, but who thinks so little 
of his audience that he only introduced 
one number. I'm afraid that not every- 
one in the audience will be familiar with 
a support group's first album. Apart 
from that his playing was good, but the 
band's material seems to be a bit 
ordinary. Perhaps one for the future. 
A few quickies ~- good to see Johnny 
Winter back on record, ditto for 
Robert Thomas Velline (alias Bobby 
Vee), Iggy, as unspeakable as ever, 
Jerry Jeff Walker, (Now on MCA) 

and a bright welcome back to the 
mysterious Andy Pratt, now on CBS, 
who has made a track called 
"Avenging Annie" which is im- 
pressive in the extreme. Andy was 

on Polydor before, and his album 

on that label is worth picking up 

if you see it cheaply. 

Which brings us to the second hand 
cheapies. A bad one to get is a 
disgusting Kim Fowley thing on 

Dot called "Extremely Heavy" by the 
Underground All Stars. Fowley's 
sleeve note is quite amusing though. 
Recommended are 'Sometimes 

Good Guys Don't Wear White’ by 

the Standells, which features yet 
another version of "My Little 

Red Book" and "Back Door Men" 

by the Shadows of Knight, which 
dittoes "Hey Joe". I got them for 
about seven bob each. A little more 
expensive, but worth a bit of effort 


are the many albums around by the 
Surfaris. My current favourite 
is "It Ain't Me Babe". It's always 
worth checking out cheap racks. 
last week, I got the Wild Man Fischer 
double for 99p. 
That's it for another exciting fun 
packed month. See you at the 
Guildford Civic, or at Surrey Uni- 
versity for the Happy Days tour, 
featuring those superstars of the 
1850's, Help Yourself, currently 
adorning the wastes of East Finchley. 
And don't forget rock lives, even 
though sometimes it appears to be 
limping, and it relies on you for 
support, just like we merry million- 
aires at Zigzag. By for now. 

JOHN 


Here's a quick postscript. It had 

been my intention for some time to 
interview John Denver for the maga- 
zine, and I was rather distressed to 
see the first of his BBC2 series, 

which appears to have the intention of 
making him homogenous, sterile and a 
prime candidate for a role in films 
opposite Julie Andrews, It came as no 
surprise when I heard that a gentleman 
who is not a million miles away from 
owning this paper was heard to remark 
when watching Denver's first programme 
"I may not be Lord Beaverbrook, but he 
is not going to be featured in Zigzag," 
There's no answer to that really. 


Dana Cooper‘Dana Cooper’ 
Billy Mernit'Special Delivery’ 
Curt Boetcher'There's aninnocent face’ 


THE WAILERS, 
“CATCH A FIRE?’ 


“Mature, fully realised sound with a beauti- 
ful lyric sensibility that turns well known 
stylistics into a fresh, vibrant music.” Rob 
Houghton Rolling Stone (USA) April 12, 1973 


“This record (Catch a Fire) is the one which 
will snare rock fans, making them aware of 
Reggae’s inherent beauty and vast poten- 
tial.” The Times (London) March 24, 1973 


“Marley is perhaps the heaviest cat on the 
island. If you consider that Sly Stone and 
Marvin Gaye are American geniuses then 
Bob Marley might well emerge as the 
Jamaican genius . . . truly he’s a virtuoso.” 
on a par with the very finest.” Richard 
Williams Melody Maker (London) September 
30, 1972 


“Catch a Fire” is beautiful, reassuringly 
mellow, full-sounding music. Try it. Try 
listening to a track like Stop That Train” or 
“Stir It Up" and try to forget about the damn 
song, try to get it out of your mind. It just 
won't leave you in peace.” Phonograph 
Record Magazine (L.A.) March 1973 


"Bob Marley has been at the top for years, 
he didn't just arrive yesterday. It’s just that 
recognition has been a long time coming. 
Danny Holloway NME March 24, 1973 


“Bob Marley and The Wailers are the first 
band to come out of Jamaica who will crack 
the international market. An album of highly 
original and perfectly played music that will 
make people who didn’t like reggae change 
their opinion.” Ray Carr NME April 1973 


“Catch a Fire is a fabulous and important 


album.” Richard Williams Melody Maker 
(London) March 1973 


Produced by Bob Marley and Chris Blackwell 
ILPS 9241 


Life in a Screen Gems cubicle 


ZZ: (Unknown Question) 

MM: I lived in L.A. for seven years — 
that’s where I met my present wife Diana, 
she’s a British immigrant to America, and 
we were married, and we lived there for 
about five or six years after we got 
married, and all this time I was writing 
songs trying to make a living, and I did 
pretty well, I had a lot of album cuts, 

like Bobby Gentry did some of my tunes, 
and Mike Nesmith who is a friend of mine 
recorded a lot of my stuff even after he 
left the Monkees.... 

ZZ: Did you write stuff for the Monkees? 
MM: Just two songs, one called ‘What Am 
I Doing Hanging Round?’ which was a 
Nesmith deal, and ‘The Oklahoma Back- 
room Dancer’ which was again a Nesmith 
song. Really, my connection with the 
Monkees was with Mike, he was a friend 
of mine, and I had known him back in 
Texas, I liked his material and he had 
always liked mine, and we were good 
friends before he got into the Monkees, 
ZZ: What is the process of being a writer 
for Screen Gems? 

MM: Well, unfortunately it’s very much 
more like Tin Pan Alley than people ima- 
gine still. They do give you an office, and 
they give you a piano, and they’ve got all 
these little cubicles and you go in and you 
sit down, and they assign you all these 
different projects and you can either ac- 
cept or reject them, but sooner or later if 
you reject too many you lose your job. 
ZZ: What sort of projects? 

MM: For example, they’d have a television 
series like ‘The Partridge Family’, and 
they’d say ‘O.K. we want a theme, and we 
want this or that song for this or that per- 
former.’ But the catch was that they 
might say that to thirty writers, and then 
they would take the songs of thirty writers 
and from that they would glean a few 
tunes, so you were competing with all 
these other writers, and there was a defi- 
nite hierarchy, for example Carole King 
was on the top of the heap at the time - 
this was before she started recording. 

ZZ: What year would that be? 

MM: This was 1965 to 1970, but during 
this period of time of course it was the 
Monkees. The Monkees was the big TV 
hype pop group that was engineered by 
Screen-Gems, just as they’re engineering 
The Partridge Family at the moment, and 
these things are all the result of a tremen- 
dous organisation — it’s very much like 
putting a man on the moon. I mean they’d 
got this tableful of writers, they’d got all 
these promotion men, they’d got publi- 
cists, it’s like an army, and they decide 
O.K., they have an audition and, just like 
they did with the Monkees, they bring in 
people off the street and they say ‘this 
guy’s good-looking, he can sing and he can 
act, now we'll have somebody write songs 
for him.’ They go in and they tell you to 
do it, and you do it, and so do thirty other 
writers, but it’s likely that the people who 
are in the hierarchy like the Carole Kings 
and the people that’ve already made the 
money will get first crack with their mater- 
ial, regardless of its quality. So I got pretty 
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fed up with all this after a while, I mean 

it was like in the Uncle Scrooge story, you 
sort of imagine all these accountants 
sitting at desks slaving away, and it was 
pretty much that way for songwriters. The 
wages are tremendously low, I think it’s 
one of the worst injustices in the music 
industry today, what songwriters are paid 
when they start off, because songwriters 
do not have a strong union, they have no 
organisation to protect them, so conse- 
quently a good salary is about fifty dollars 
a week, seventy-five dollars a week is 
pretty good, and I was getting excellent 
pay at a hundred dollars a week. 

ZZ: Was that an advance against royalties? 
MM: Yes. 

ZZ: So if you wrote a winner, you 
wouldn’t make any money really, because 
you'd have to pay your salary back. 

MM: That’s right. 

ZZ: So they’re on a good thing, Screen 
Gems. 

MM: Well, all the publishing companies do 
it. Screen Gems is an excellent company 
and very honest, but I think the system 
itself is very unfair and very corrupt, when 
you think about the fact that the song- 
writer, who creates the material, is paid 


less than any other cut off a record. We’re 
probably getting off into business too 
much, but this is one of my personal 
peeves. A songwriter’s share out of a hit 
record, say if it makes a million dollars, 

is only ten thousand dollars. So you can 
see that if you write for two or three 
years it’s hard to get a million seller, even 
if you get a million seller that’s still only 
ten thousand dollars, and the airplay, 
which in the States is very high, may still 
only be three or four times that amount, 
so in three or four years you might, if 
you’re lucky, luck out and make thirty or 
forty thousand dollars, providing you can 
get a number one million selling record. 
So it’s really damn hard for a songwriter 
to get off the ground, it takes years and 
years of sweat, but I’m not sorry I did it, 
Pd probably have to go back to it now 
rather than get a job doing something else, 
but when you think that only a penny a 
record is the rate, that is really pretty bad, 
that’s really pretty sick. I mean, when 
you consider that the artist gets more 
than the songwriter, the musicians that 
play on the record get more than the 
songwriter, the publisher gets a tremendous 
share, and the songwriter gets no share of 
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the publishing, at all unless he owns his 
own publishing company as I do now. 

It’s only through constantly being 
treated unfairly and getting hurt on dif- 
ferent royalty clips and things like that, 
that you finally wake up and say ‘Man, 
I’m gonna have my own publishing comp- 
any if I can put out my own records.’ You 
don’t do that out of some desire to be a 
business magnate, but to get what’s coming 
to you really, to protect your family and 
protect your own interests. 

ZZ: When did you decide to rebel, as it 
were, at Screen Gems? 

MM: Well, it wasn’t just Screen Gems, I 
want to keep pointing that out, there 
were several other companies after I left 
Screen Gems, I started another publishing 
company with some other people, as kind 
of a co-op situation. But I rebelled against 
the basic system of ‘put ‘em in a cubicle, 
let ‘em write, see what happens’ about 
two and a half years ago. I got very fed up 
with the Hollywood scene, and that kind 
of thinking, because there was nothing to 
do with creativity at all. But then every- 
body talks about creativity, and in a sense 
that’s jive, because everybody’s got to learn 
his trade, and I’m glad I was an apprentice 
for a while at my trade; I’m glad I had to 
work and learn these different things, but 
there was not really any real artistic free- 
dom in any sense of the word, and every- 
one would just sort of laugh at you if you 
brought that up. So I finally got fed up 
with that, and I said ‘I’m gonna go back 
to Texas even if there’s no music business 
there, I’m gonna go back and play gigs, 
I’m gonna sing my songs for audiences 
who will appreciate the songs for what 
they are and not because they’re for sale 
by some other artist.’ I had some connec- 
tions with a few little clubs in Texas, so to 
clear my head I went back there. And 
while I was playing (in the first club that 

I ever played a song in), Bob Johnston 
walked in. 

ZZ: What was he doing in Texas? 

MM: His family lived in Fort Worth. His 
mother, as a matter of fact, wrote songs 
for Gene Autry. They were all in the 
country & western songwriting business 
then. Johnston likes songwriters, writing 
is his first real love I think. I think that’s 
really his secret as a producer, he tends to 
seek out people who write, often actually 
people who can’t sing very well, but can 
write. I think I fall under that category 
probably. Leonard Cohen falls under that 
category. People who aren’t emphasising 
the showbiz quality of their voice or any- 
thing, just writing songs. These kind of 
people tend to have a rough time in the 
commercial songwriting business, but if 
you ever get them off the ground as artists 
there tends to be a little more longevity. 
Almost all of Johnston’s artists have been 
those people, and he gets around, he keeps 
his ears open. He found out about me from 
a house-painter that was doing some chores 
for him in Nashville, some guy that Pd 
met on the streets there. So then Johnston 
said “Look, I like what you're doing, I 
want you to come to Nashville and record.’ 
Actually he wanted me to come to Lon- 


don first, and I wouldn’t come because I 
felt since Pd spent all my life in America 

I should make my first album in the 
States. 

ZZ: I don’t think you did wrong to record 
in Nashville, there are so many very good 
musicians there, and for your type of 
music it might even be better. 

MM: Oh yeah, when it comes to acoustic 
guitars there’s no place in the world that 
can get the sound like a Nashville studio. 
But Johnston imported Bob Potter, who 
has done a lot of engineering work on 
English albums, to Nashville to do my last 
album. So actually I feel like I’m benefiting 
from both sides of the Atlantic as far as 
the technical side of things goes, and John- 
ston has a lot of respect for recording in 
London. I think, probably, we will record 
some tracks here. I’ve also written some 
songs since I’ve been here. I like to record 
them where I write them. 

ZZ: It always struck me before that John- 
ston was very good at changing quite well- 
known people’s careers, as he did with 
Dylan, as he did with Cash, as he did with 
Leonard Cohen, but he never really found 
originals, because even over here Lindis- 
farne were handed to him after their first 
album, and he made a success with them, 
but the material was there. So you really 
are the first original that he’s found. 

MM: He’s getting into that more and more 
now though. You see, for years he was a 
staff producer, and when you're a staff 
producer, no matter how good you are, 
it’s inevitable that someone’s gonna hand 
you this and that and the other, especially 
if they think it needs a change. And he 
was never really known as a talent scout. 
What people found out, I think, about 
Johnston is that he’s very good at letting 
an artist have his freedom, and still main- 
tains discipline — but in a very light, subtle 
way. So I’m sure that a lot of artists who 
became strong-headed with one producer 
were handed over to Johnston, who knows 
who to let the artist sort of be free, and at 
the same time he seems to get things out 
of them faster. He works very fast, it’s just 
amazing how fast he can do an album, like 
“Nashville Skyline’ was done in a day and 
a half, I guess everybody knows that by 
now. But I guess I am one of the first 
originals that he’s found and tried to get 
off the ground. 

ZZ: He told me that you came into the 
studio, and you had twenty-seven songs, 
and you played every instrument yourself 
MM: Well, I just described the situation I 
was in, in L.A. and in Texas, and when 
you're in that situation it’s pretty much — 
you better learn how to play whatever you 
can when the time comes, you better be 
ready to make a buck whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, or you might starve 
to death. So like, one day a guy called me 
up and said, and I had no money, I was 
pretty much down, he said ‘would you 
like to play bass in a country-western 
nightclub?’ I said sure, so I got out some 
Jerry Lee Lewis records and learned how 
to play the bass on that stuff, and went 
and played. And I learned how to play 
most of the instruments I play just because 


I had to, you know, to stay alive. And 
then the songs I’d written, I had quite a 
backlog of material from all that time — 
as a matter of fact that’s still our problem 
really, our main problem has been deciding 
what we’re gonna use out of all my old 
stuff, and the first album was about 75% 
material that’s almost vie years old. 

ZZ: I thought one side in particular was . 
strong, that opens with ‘Geronimo’s Cadil- 
lac’, goes on with ‘Natchez Trace’, — that 
was an incredibly strong side. Were most 
of those on that side five years old? 

MM: ‘Geronimo’ is, of course, very recent, 
but ‘Calico Silver’ is about four or five 
years old, ‘Natchez Trace’ is about five 
years old, ‘Rainbow Man’ is two or three 
years old; ‘Waking Up’ is pretty recent. 
But I’ve never been too freaked out about 
using an old song, especially if I’ve per- 
formed it a lot, because I’ve had a chance 
to really work with that song, and live 
with it, and if it doesn’t stand the test of 
time, of course you throw it away. So now 
I feel that old songs of mine that get on 
the albums are probably likely to be 
stronger than new ones, because I like to 
live with a song for a long time before I 
record it. I don’t like to write it and jump 
in and do it. And Johnston’s not that kind 
of producer either. 


A totally different culture 

ZZ: Now ‘Geronimo’s Cadillac’ was about 
the Indian problem, wasn’t it? 

MM: Yeah, it was about that, but it was 
more just an attempt to try to establish — 
it wasn’t a political statement. The story 
behind it was when Geronimo was impri- 
soned in 1911 in Oklahoma, they did not 
want him to appear to be a hero. So they 
said we want an official archive photo- 
graph of Geronimo, we don’t want him in 
full Indian dress, we want him to look 
like he’s been subdued and turned into a 
white man. So they had him put ona top 
hat and tails and tie and sit in a Cadillac, 
and they took his picture, even though he 
was a prisoner at this time, and of course 
his braves sat around with him in the car, 
and that drawing on the back of the album 
is from a photograph that was taken in 
1911. And when I saw that photograph, 
it completely blew me away. I thought, 
even in this humiliating situation of being 
made to look a part of a totally different 
culture, you can look in his eyes and you 
can see this incredible pride. And it’s just 
sort of saying, if you’re gonna ride in a 
Cadillac it should be Geronimo’s Cadillac 
because he was able to do it with pride. 
ZZ: What was he imprisoned for? 

MM: He was imprisoned for being sort of 
like the Viet Cong really, he was a guerilla 
warfare Indian that they almost never 
caught, and they probably wouldn’t have 
caught him had the Mexican government 
not helped them out. They got the Apaches 
caught in a pincer movement and closed 
in on them, and then finally they caught 
them. I could tell you a lot about it, but 
Pll tell you there’s a book called ‘Geroni- 
mo, His Own Story’ which is Geronimo’s 
own story of his own life. It was translated 
by a government archives translator and 


has been suppressed until very recently. It 
just came out in paperback, and I recom- 
mend it to anyone who really wants to find 
out how an Indian really thinks. But it’s 
not just sympathising with the Indian pro- 
blem, it’s the general idea which I believe 
in, that people have a right to their own 
space. Whether it be psychological or 
physical or musical or anything else, they 
have a right to their own certain little 
territory, and in a sense I think modern 
man is very much like the Indians in Amer- 
ca. In these cities that we live in, it’s like 
being on a reservation really, the govern- 
ment really does control our lives, society 
controls our lives, and instead of creating 
our own culture we become like robots. 
But more than that, we become wards of 
the state, like the Indians were, and that’s 
what the song’s talking about — imposing 
one culture on another. You see, the Indi- 
ans didn’t understand the concept and did 
not want progress as such. They couldn't 
understand why you had to progress, They 
felt that if you lived in one place, and 

had a happy life, and you were relating 
well to your environment, you had all the 
food you needed and your spiritual life was 
set, and your children were in good health, 
why progress? There was no need to pro- 
gress, except in the spiritual sense, in the 
sense of making your life more fulfilled, 
So they weren't materialists, except in a 
very very spiritual way, in that everything 
they made had a spiritual meaning to their 
lives, every action that they did was related 
to their feeling about the cosmos. They 
had no idea of ‘well we have to get so 
much gold out of the ground before some- 
body else does’, and when these two cul- 
tures clashed, the concept of white man’s 
progress versus this pretty much static 
feeling of life, of relating well to the world, 
then there’s no understanding. Indians 

had no idea that it was possible for some- 
one to own a piece of land, and that’s why 
they signed all those treaties. The people 
came along and said ‘we want to buy this 
land’ and the Indians said ‘sure, you idiot, 
if you think you can buy God’s land, go 
ahead and try, but your paper money 
doesn’t mean a thing.’ They just couldn’t 
understand people owning — they had 
territories but they didn’t own land, they 
didn’t believe it was theirs, they believed 
it belonged to the earth and to God. 

They just used it and then passed on. All 
of that is pretty much wrapped up in the 
song, as much as I could in a short space, 
and I wanted to write a commercial song 
that stated this. I wanted it to get exposure 
on the media, I wanted it to be played on 
commercial radio, I wanted someone to 
hear about the problem. Of course, in 
America it’s been heard about a grea deal 
more than here, and for that reason it was 
banned in several cities as an inflammatory 
song, even though I don’t consider it a 
political song, I consider it just a statement 
of human rights. 

ZZ: Which cities was it banned in? 

MM: Houston for one. I think it ran into 
some trouble in the mid-west somewhere 
too, but I can’t think of the exact city. 
Actually, in L.A. too, they were kicking a 
fuss up about it. A friend of mine who 


works at Wounded Knee, he’s an attorney 
there, said that in that particular part of 
the country they kept it off the air too. 
But I didn’t want it to be the kind of song 


that’s just a political protest song, I wanted 


it to be a human statement — something 
that would be very simple that anyone 
could understand, that just stated mv 
basic feeling about the Indian. But not 
just ‘save the Indians’ but ‘save ourselves’, 
you know, we’re in exactly the same pos- 
ition. 

ZZ: Now, ‘Natchez Trace’, that’s a place 
outside Nashville isn’t it? 

MM: Natchez Trace was originally a road 
that went from New Orleans to Nashville. 
It was a munitions road during the Civil 
War, but as time went by it wasn’t used 


and it began to fill up with water, and now 


it’s one of the most beautiful areas in the 
States, in the South in particular. I’ve 
always sort of felt that roads should turn 
into rivers instead of the other way round. 
So it’s really just a nature song, it’s just 
saying ‘isn’t it nice to be where it’s wild.’ 
A lot of my songs say that really. 

ZZ: Where do you live now? 

MM: I live about thirty miles outside 


Austin, Texas, on a lake called Lake Travis. 


It’s in Austin hill country, sort of like the 


Cotswolds, very much that kind of country, 


rocky but with grass planted over it, and 
you see a lot of native stone. We live right 
on the water, ‘Natchez Trace’ is really a 
mystical statement about nature, it just 
deals with the feeling that good and evil 
all exist at once in the forest and in the 
wild, for you to sort of feel and not try to 
extract for yourself but just leave it there 
and feel it. 

ZZ: Now what about ‘Calico Silver’, which 
is a beautiful song. 

MM: Thank you. ‘Calico Silver’ is a song 
about a town called Calico that existed on 
the Mojave Desert round the turn of the 
century, and again, I guess as you’re begin- 
ning to see, I have a tendency to take a 
situation that I feel is a microcosmic state- 
ment about our lives, to try to extract a 
moral lesson. 

ZZ: You use the past as a parable of the 
present? 

MM: Right, which is nothing new really 
but it hasn’t been done a lot in songs. It 
was in the beginning — the balladeers did 
that. Then of course it all went into a diff- 
erent situation, so I’m trying to get back 
to that situation. But I don’t talk about 
the past unless it’s got a definite relation- 
ship to now. Anyway, Calico is a ghost 
town now, It started off as nothing and in 
and in twenty years grew to a town of 
about the size of fifteen thousand, and 
then in ten more years was completely 
dead again. The reason for that was bec- 
ause they had this silver rush — everybody 
came and tried to get as much money out 
of the ground as they could, there were no 
restrictions at all, What wound up happen- 
ing is that the rich guys were able to cont- 


with ghost towns in America, places that 
only lasted for ten years — you know, 
boom. Which is kind of a unique American 
situation, you have it too in South Africa 
and a few other places, but to me that’s 
exactly like our planet. I think we have a 
boom-town planet right now. But we need 
to watch out that it doesn’t become a 
ghost planet very quickly. That was the 
point of ‘Calico’, but through talking to 


people I discovered that people didn’t 


read that into it at all. 

ZZ: So how do you find these situations 
that you write about, in the past? I mean, 
do you read a lot and find them from 


reading, or do you suddenly see some- 
where like Calico, or Natchez Trace? 

MM: Well, I think reading is fine, and I 
often get ideas for places to visit, but I 
wouldn’t write about a place just because 
I read about it. I’d rather go and personal- 
ly experience it myself, and I feel that 
there’s some kind of a bond between me 


and the place, if I grow to love the place, 
then I can’t help but write a song about it. 
There’s no question about creativity at 
that point, one just does it because it 
comes out of yourself, you can’t stop your- 
self. 

ZZ: So we can expect a song about the 
British Museum, I suppose. 

MM: Yes. You know, I think we're rapidly 
coming to a situation in music where peop- 
le are going to have to start writing songs 
more about experiencing art, and the sit- 
uation — almost like a play within a play 

— music about music, art about art... 

ZZ: Wel, Don McLean’s done this, hasn’t 
he, in ‘American Pie’? 

MM: Right, and James Taylor did it in ‘Hey 
Mister That’s Me Up On The Jukebox’, it’s 
kind of a song about a songwriter. And I 
write songs about situations that come out 
meaning something to me; it’s just like a 
giant sign on the desert, you know, HEY 
MANKIND, IF YOU CAN DIG IT, LOOK, 
HERE IT IS. So then I write a song about 
it. To me, it’s a little bit different from the 
protest song, because it’s something real 
that happened, and you can say, ‘this 
really happened, it’s real’, and you try to 
create it in music, and of course pathos is a 
very real part of music, and I think the 
pathos that you get from loving a place 
that has to do with past times makes for 
good music. 

Going back to ‘Calico’. My visit to 

Calico was the first occasion when I began 
to question what I was doing in Hollywood 
as a songwriter. You know they come 
along and they tell you ‘write a song about 
this, write a song about that, or this or 
that’s on the charts, try to write come- 
thing in that vein’, and here I was standing 
in front of something that was a cosmic 
experience for me. And I was asking my- 
self, why can’t I write about this, because 
this is what I can portray more vividly 
than some made-up situation that I don’t 
want to write about. And so I just made 


rol the situation and had the money to buy myself a promise then, and I have tried to 
the mines and everything got all the money, keep it, that I would never, ever, write a 
and the people that came out west to make song again that didn’t write itself out of 
money wound up starving to death or dying my own life, that didn’t present itself in 


on the desert or moving on to some other 
place. That’s how you get this situation 


such a vivid way that it had to be put 
down on paper, that I’d never again sit 


down and concoct a song. 

ZZ: How long did the album take to make? 
MM: The first album took about three 
days to record the basic tracks, and there 
were some voices and strings added in 
London — I was not present for that, I put 
that in Bob's hands and he sent me a tape, 
I think that took about a week. I liked 
what he did, so that was it. But I had been 
doing these songs on stage for three or four 
years at different times, touring around 
doing little funky tours of my own, so I 
was very familiar with them and we only 
did one or two takes on each song. 

ZZ: What sort of places did you play? 

MM: Oh God! I guess sort of the equiva- 


MM: It’s primarily an album that deals 
with the same issues as the song ‘Geroni- 
mo’s Cadillac’ did, but I used a cowboy 
motif instead. The character on the front 
ot the album, and on the back, is sort of 
this anonymous cowboy character that’s 
carrying around a suitcase — you never see 
his face, sort of a symbol of the transient. 
My favourite track on the album is a song 
called ‘I Just Wanna Be A Cosmic Cow- 
boy’. 


Austin, Texas 


ZZ: What is a cosmic cowboy? 
MM: Well, it started off as a symbol of a 


lent of your folk clubs that you have around kind of music that’s beginning to pop up 


London, not well-known places, in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico and Arizona and 
Texas and down in Florida I was in a few, 
down throughout the South, I never 
ranged as far as New England, but pretty 
much all the Southwest and South. A few 
in the midwest, not very many. They 
were only folk clubs. 

ZZ: The second album, that took how 
long? 

MM: The second album took four days 
from start to finish, and there was one 
track that we used strings on which were 
added in L.A. — again | was not present, 
though I picked the arranger, Once I'm 
through with it, I don’t like to go back 
and start adding stuff on to it. I like to 
hear a song when I feel fresh for it? I can’t 
stand to sit in the studio and listen to it 

a thousand times, it drives me completely 
crazy. It’s just not natural to hear a song a 
thousand times in a row. 

ZZ: The second album ‘Cosmic Cowboy 
Souvenir’, can you tell us some of the 
tracks you like on it? 


a lot in the U.S., which is a combination 
of country-western music, with more of 
the western emphasised, combined with 
rock ‘n’ roll. 

ZZ: Country rock? 

MM: It’s country rock, but it’s a little bit 
different in Texas, and in the southwestern 
states. A lot of people over here just 

think I’m a country-western artist, they 
don’t even see that it’s not really country- 
western. But the distinction is that there’s 
one strain that goes pretty much into 
country, bluegrass. It’s a kind of mountain, 
hill song type sound combined with rock 
‘n’ roll rhythm tracks whereas in Texas 
there's a tremendous mixing-in with this 
of blues, really funky, down-home country 
blues, and what you might call cowboy 
folk musie which is a very open balladeer 
kind of a music, The town that I live in, 
Austin, we have a lot of people living down 
there — I don’t know if you've ever heard 
of them or not, but I think they'll become 
well-known as time goes on — like Jerry 
Jeff Walker, who wrote ‘Mr. Bojangles’, 


and he’s in that sort of bag, and B.W. 
Stevenson on R.C.A., Willis Alan Ramsey 
on Shelter, they’ve all got a very bluesy 
influence in their music. It’s more a com- 
bination of blues and country-western and 
cowboy music, than it is hill music and 
bluegrass music and that sort of real fast banj 
picking and mandolin and that type of 
stuff. Of course, Texas is one of the places 
where traditionally other kinds of music 
have gotten mixed in with country music, 
like Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys 
back in the forties and fifties were the 
first band to mix in jazz with country mu- 
sic. Texas is a very interesting and exciting 
place musically right now. I don’t know 
how long it’s gonna last, depends on how 
fas the carpet-baggers come in I guess. 

ZZ: The guy that was at Muscle Shoals, he’s 
moved to Atlanta, hasn’t he? Chips Moman 
moved lock stock and barrel to Atlanta, 
which caused quite a controversy down 

in the Memphis/Muscle Shoals area. 

MM: Yeah it did. Well I think probably he 
got tired of dealing with constant racial 
prejudice against his artists. Of course, it 
might be as bad in Atlanta but at least it’s 
a bigger city and there’s a little bit more 
elbow room. You see, you're getting a 
tremendous decentralisation of the recor- 
ding industry in the States now. Studios 
are popping up all over the country, and 
it’s a big country. I’ve read in a lot of your 
papers, the feeling over here seems to be 
that HOllywood has been taken over by 
rock ‘n’ roll, it’s sort of like the movie 
industry was, But I don’t really agree with 
that, | don’t think L.A. or Hollywood is 
going to become an important centre of 
recording over the next ten or fifteen 
years. Studios are going under every day, 
people are beginning to move out of the 


big cities and into smaller towns and set 
up, because recording equipment’s getting 
eheaper and people are learning how to 
use it. We even have some little studios 
popping up in Austin now — most people 
probably never even heard of Austin, which. 
is actually probably good. It’s a great place 
to live, and the University of Texas is 
there, so it brings in young people from 
ull over the world. There are probably 
more lead guitar players per square inch 
than in any other small town in the world. 
There’s some really fine musicians and 
players and lots of groups down there — 
it’s a real goldmine for music, at the mo- 
ment. Exactly how long that’s gonna hap- 
pen, I don’t know. 

ZZ: Do you play a lot there, to the local 
audiences? 

MM: A great deal, they’re very, very avid 
followers of music, and they spend a lot 
of money going to concerts and buying 
records. In these small towns, you might 
find symphonies and lots of different 
kinds of music; all kinds of culture, This 
has created a situation where people are 
very avid followers of music and stuff like 
that. We have a place — in fact I think it 
may be one of the last places in the coun: 
try that’s like the old Fillmore was — it's 
called the Armadillo World Headquarters, 
and it’s a huge concert-hall that holds 
about 2,500, and it’s pretty much the 
musical centre of that part of the country, 
Everybody’s played there, Leon Russell 
and Jerry Garcia and all those people have 
come down to jam there and everything. 

I think there’s beginning to be a south- 
western-southern kind of a rock ‘n’ roll 
pop scene, it’s really beginning to amalga- 
mate now with Leon Russell having moved 
back to Oklahoma. 


A minor original songwriter 


ZZ: Do you write songs and give them to 
other people? 

MM: Yes, I do, but not as much as I used 
to. What I’m doing now is just sort of 
letting Johnston have first crack at cut- 
ting any of my songs with other artists of 
his, before I actually release them out to 
other people — it’s a kind of reciprocal 
thing between me and Bob, he helps to 
make good records and I try to make my 
material available to him first. So I think 
that he’s been talking about doing a song 
called ‘Waking Up’ with B.B. King, who 
he’s producing now. And he may use a few 
tracks off ‘Geronimo’s Cadillac’ with Joe 
Cocker but I don’t know which ones. But 
I’m really trying that end of things a little 
bit more now than an overall assault on 
any artist that’ll record a song. You see, 
in the States, there aren’t very many peo- 
ple recording other people’s songs right 
now. In England, this is still going on a 
great deal, and over here my company is 
administrated by Carlin Music, and I think 
they’re doing more stuff along those lines 
than they are in the States, but I don’t 
have anyone actively out hustling songs in 
the States at all: I just figure that the best 
Way to go right now is by osmosis, just 
whatever seems to sink in, people will re- 
cord. Like if somebody hears a song and 


he completely flips out, and he’s got to do 
it, let him do it. But why bring around 
stacks and stacks of demos, and add this 
or that hype, and say I’m gonna buy this 
ad in that trade magazine and that ad in 
that trade magazine if you’ll record this 
song, and we'll put all of our promotion 
staff behind you if you’ll do this tune. A 
hell of a lot of the time, people record 
songs more for those reasons than they do 
simply because it’s a good song. Do I sound 
terribly bitter about this? I’m not really. 
ZZ: | think that the first album should 
have had far more success, but it didn’t 
seem to get pushed at all here. Was it 
pushed in America? 

MM: It did very well in the States for a 
first album. You see, we’re suffering from 
a Pandora’s Box of singer-songwriters in 
the States at the moment, and I freely 
admit that I’m probably just a part of that 
wave, Probably five years ago, or three 
years ago, you had a hard time getting a 
record contract — no-one was signing 
singer-songwriters. Now everybody wants 
one, everybody’s got to have five or six 

or ten of them on their label. So conse- 
quently you’ve got all these singer-song- 
writers running around, so for a first album 
my sales were really excellent, very sur- 
prisingly good. Usually you don’t expect 
to do anything on your first, even on your 
first three or four albums in the States, 
but we did get into the charts with the 
album, and we had a top forty hit with 
‘Geronimo’s Cadillac’. ‘G.C.’ frankly deals 
with an issue that is very hard for an 
English person to understand, unless he 
just happens to be inclined to read about 
the American Indians. Of course, the 
world is getting smaller and people are 
beginning to be interested in everybody 
else's problems. So there were a lot of 
people over here, especially people in the 
Press who had been more exposed to 
American artists and American issues and 
music, But over here, because it is an 
American song, the BBC and probably the 
fans themselves didn’t really understand 
what I was getting at, so I’m not surprised 
that it didn’t get a lot of airplay. Larry 
MeMurtry, who wrote ‘The Last Picture 
Show’, (he’s from Austin too) used to 
wear a T-shirt that said ‘minor original 
writer’, So that’s probably the T-shirt I 
should be wearing: ‘minor original song- 
writer’, But Í try to write what I know, 
and not what I don’t know, and hopefully 
now that I've been to England my experi- 
ences will become somewhat more conti- 
nental, and maybe my songs will become 
very much more in touch with people in 
England and in Europe, because there’s an 
awful lot to experience here. We’ve got 
really a little history that we make a lot of 
in the States, whereas there’s no way you 
could fathom all the stuff that’s happened 


‘here, 


ZZ: How did you feel about the appear- 
ance for the Press at Ronnie Scott’s? 

MM: I felt like I had to subdue my feelings 
a little bit because of the sound system. 
But I know that at these press parties 

both here and in New York and every 
place else, that the press sees the same 


thing over and over again: they see people 
getting up, scared to death, they don’t 
know what to do, it’s a very uptight situ- 
ation — and I’ve never met anyone that 
liked an uptight situation, not even people 
in the upper class. And I wanted it to be 
as informal as possible, and unfortunately 
the sound system I’m afraid maybe made 
more formality out of it, because anytime 
you have sound system trouble it makes 
you aware that something is being pre- 
sented to you. If there’s no sound system 
problem then it’s man-to-man, you accept 
the sound as it is. But I feel very good 
about it as far as — you know, I had a 
good time. I was determined I was gonna 
enjoy myself regardless of the sound, and 
I’m so used to bad sound systems every- 
where all over the world that one bad 
sound system’s not gonna worry me. I 
hadn’t played in front of any people since 
I got here, so I was just grateful to do 
that. 

ZZ: And who did you use in the backing 
group that night? 

MM: Those guys were friends of mine that 
I met back home in Texas. J.D.’s from 
Amarillo. That’s J.D. Souther, he’s by 
himself, he’s got albums out on his own, 
he’s not well-known over here. He was 
recently on the Old Grey Whistle Test I 
think (and supported the Eagles). But he 
and I sort of have a bond because we do 
pretty much the same thing, and we like 
each other a lot, so he came and played a 
little guitar, and Don Henley sat in on 
drums, he’s from the Eagles. And then 
J.D. Souther’s bass player, who’s an old 
friend of mine, Dave Jackson, used to back 
me up in a group ten years ago, so he 
played bass, and Gary Nurm the only guy 
who’s played with me regularly. And I 
brought him because I write songs with 
him. I wouldn’t be allowed to use him as 
a musician in a session or anything else, 
but I brought him because I like to have 
people around that I write with. It’s very 
important if you happen to want to write 
a song and you want to collaborate on 
that tune — if you don’t know anyone, 
it’s bad. What I tried to do that day, I 
make no pretence that I was putting on a 
show in that situation, I wasn’t trying to 
give a concert. I tried to make it as loose 
as I possibly could, because I think that’s 
what’s wrong right now, everybody is not 
loose enough, people are not just getting 
up and picking anymore. I’m amazed at 
how militaristic presentation of music is 
getting, at how choreographed everything 
is. And there’s a subtle choreography of 
the stage gimmick, that it goes beyond 
just stage steps, or you can almost predict 
what’s gonna happen in a rock concert. So 
my feeling is, even if you take a chance on 
something being bad or going wrong, it’s 
better to have the magic of knowing that 
something unpredictable might happen. 
And everything did that day, everything 
unpredictable happened! But I felt very 
good about it, and I had a good time, 

and I was playing with my friends — what 
more can one ask? 


Michael Wale 
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I suppose that there couldn't be a better 
welcome for a new editor of ZZ than for 
him to preside over the traumatic exper- 
ience of having to skip an issue. Pm 
almost tempted to describe it as part 

of a great and continuing tradition. 
Anyway . . . profound apologies and Í 
don’t suppose it’s any consolation that 
it wasn’t our fault. We have enough 
material and enough ads ready to en- 
able us to put the mag out every week, 
but it is, alas, dependent on so many 
other people that if any of them even 
sneeze, Zigzag suffers. I'll make a vow 
now that if we ever interrupt the normal 
processes that produce our magazine in 
the shops on the first of every month, 
then PII eat my copy of Boz Scaggs’ 
Atlantic Album. 

Everyone associated with ZZ is so 
associated because they love the music 
that ZZ covers and they love the totally 
unique way in which it covers it. In 
1968 or 1969 I was a computer pro- 
grammer working with John Tobler in 
his infamous bank. Every now and again 
he would quote, in argument with me 
about the various merits of some music- 
ian—‘Well, Pete thinks it’s good’. After 
about six months of lunch hours punc- 
tuated by this remark, I ventured to 
enquire (or words to that effect) ‘Well 
fuck you cock, who is this prick Pete?’ 
I was invariably greeted by a rolling of 
the eyes and a remark like ‘He’s the 
bloke who has just started this fantastic 
magazine called ZigZag’. Somehow 
Tobler thought that this would silence 
me. And he was right, especially after I 
had read a few copies of this famous 
magazine. Time passed and John and I 
went our separate ways, but I still kept 
trying the magazine. Eventually (to cut 
an inordinately long story short), one 
mad Friday evening, after smoking about 
half an ounce of really good dope, I rang 
this famous geezer up. I don’t, as you 
can understand, remember too much 
about the conversation, except that I 
hung up with the feeling that John had 
been right—Pete Frame did constitute 
a source of knowledge and appreciation 
of music that existed in no other pub- 
lication in the world. Not only did I feel 
that ZZ’s eminence in music made it 
unique—I felt, and still, fuck me, feel 
that no other art form benefits from the 
quality of writing that ZZ has always 
offered. 

ZZ is, as a friend of mine said at one 


affronted by that description, since it 
conjured up images of dry pedantic 
types, furiously scrutinising every album 
sleeve in existence. But it had an element 
of truth in it. ZZ writers and, one hopes, 
readers thrive on knowing exactly what 
was in a particular musician’s head when 
he recorded a particular track. The first 
bit of music journalism that I ever attem- 
pted—an interview with Pete Townshend 
—yielded an explanation of why he had 
yelled out ‘I saw ya’ at the end of ‘Happy 
Jack’. His explanation, briefly resulting 
from Moon’s total insanity, somehow 
added to my understanding of The Who, 
and my appreciation of their music—and 
it is that kind of addition to your appre- 
ciation of the music that we feel we’ve 
got to achieve. If you think that we 
should be doing something else, write 
and let us know—and the fact that every 
commercial enterprise in existence has 
uttered that sentiment shouldn’t deter 
you—we really do care what our readers 
think. 

Even though ZZ’s coverage is mean- 
ingful, it is possible to ask whether our 
‘heroes’ still are. I liked Arthur Lee’s 
new album ’Vindicator’, but many 
people, like Pete and John, didn’t. And 
the latest reincarnation of the Byrds is 
positively alarming, judging from the 
album they have put out. So a good 
editor will get frightened by Beefheart’s 
appearance in these isles. Is another idol 
about to bite the dust? Well, on the evi- 
dence of the gigs that I have seen, it just 
ain’t happening. 

I was lucky enough to see him in 
Manchester and both his gigs in London. 
And I shared the audience’s enjoyment 
of his performance. In an odd way, the 
most pungent comment about his gigs 
at the Rainbow came from Ted Way, who 
runs the place. After the Tuesday gig, he 
told me, without the normal bullshit 
that accompanies superlatives—‘T've 
never seen anything like the way that 
audience behaved. Not The Who, not 
the Faces, not Clapton’s concert a few 
months ago—it was totally extraordinary. 
Ten minutes after the House lights went 
on, after the cleaners had come out, 
they were still clapping.’ And if you were 
there, you won’t need me to tell you 
that he was right. They—Beefheart and 
his men—produced an evening of musical 
and visual exhillaration. 

One of the comics that masquerade 
as the music press in this country—you 
know the ones that have a picture of 
Brinsley Schwarz and a caption about 
the Grateful Dead—had printed an item 
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about Beefheart’s band, and to my horr- 
or, I saw that the members listed didn’t 
include Rockette Morton or Zoot Horn 
Rollo; so my first question when I saw 
the Captain was what had happened to 
them. When he had got over his fit of 
apoplexy at the story, he told me: 

‘I could never play without them. lf 
they left, ’'d follow them’, and the 
loyalty that Beefheart displayed with 
that reflection was another of the 
heartening aspects of his visit—that 
musicians can still dig each other so 
much that they deny their own ego. 
Very gratifying indeed. 

The Family Tree that we are publish- 
ing this month was intended to be a 
four page double fold-out, but due to 
the expense (over £300) we have had to 
ask you to do a bit of home repair work 
yourselves. We are hoping to have an 
interview with that well-known drinking 
man Roger Chapman fairly soon. 

There are three records that I would 
like to recommend this month. I don’t 
listen to every new release that comes 
out, because when I had to, at Time 
Out, I found it a grotesquely unreward- 
ing task, and I suspect that it often leads 
to totally wrong assessments. The first 
record is ‘Previous Convictions’ by John 
Keen, who used to be the drummer and 
composer with Thunderclap Newman, 
and has now resigned himself to being 
general electrics man about Track 
Records’ office and making an incredible 
record. The second is ‘Bobby Charles’ on 
Bearsville, an absolute, sone cold treat. 
I’m tempted to say that if you only buy 
one record this month then make it that 
one—there, I’ve succombed to the temp- 
tation. Finally ‘Dixie Chicken’ by 
Lowell George’s Little Feat, who, if 
Warner Brothers do another of their 
ultra-discriminating promotional efforts, 
we could see over here this year, and 
that, as they say, would be something. 

Some friends of mine are starting a 
magazine and they would like to get in 
touch with young people who would 
write for them, especially on music. They 
are looking for people who have not been 
exposed to the rigours of the music busi- 
ness, like tired old hacks like me. If you 
are interested, send me a sample of your 
stuff and I'll pass it on. 

Next month we hope to have ready 
the definitive interview with Roger 
Waters of Pink Floyd, plus an interview 
with John Dummer, and plenty of other 
gripping grist. 

Connor 
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THE NEW AGE * 


Canned Heat 
THE NEW AGE UAS 29455 


Half a new band heralds Canned Heat’s new age. 
Bob Hite, Henry Vestine and Fito De La Parra, 
the nucleus of the old band, have received a 
considerable shot-in-the-arm from the three new 
members, Richard Hite, Bob’s younger brother, 
James Shane, a second lead guitar player and 
Ed Beyer adding keyboards to the line-up. It’s 
still the same old Boogie and. Blues that made 
them famous, but with a whole new vigour and 
energy that even they would admit has been 
missing since their very early days. - 

THE New Age could just-be Canned Heat’s most 
productive period. 
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The first, i 

and probably the last, double 10” set. 
Recorded at Man's Christmas party in Swansea. 
included tracks by MAN with DAVE 
EDMUNDS: HELP YOURSELF with B.J. COLE 
& DEKE LEONARD: THE JETS, featuring 
Terry from Man, Martin Ace and Deke and lead 
singer “Plum” Hollis. : The FLYING ACES and 
DUCKS DELUXE. This is a Limited Edition so 
won't be around too long. All artists’ royalties 
will be going to charity. Please take this in the 
spirit it was intended — “FOR ENJOYMENT 
ONLY”. — Mucho Good Music 
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Country music gets hip! Commander Cody 
found these people in their home base of Paw- 
Paw, West Virginia and persuaded them to move 
to California. Soon after the move the Wheel -3 
became San Francisco’s favourite new band. 
The reputation soon spread to L.A. and this 
first album was recorded at the end of last year. 
Musically they awaken memories of Bob Willis 
and His Texas Playboys, Moon Mullican and 
yesterday’s Western swing heroes, If you ever 
thought for a moment that you and country 
music would never hit it off together The Wheel 
will cause you to have a severe re-think. 

P.S. They’ll be here soon! Don't miss 'em! 
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